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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


FTER earning the degree of 
M. A., BARRY CHALMERS taught 
for ten years in schools ranging from 
a district school in the wilds of Ver- 
mont, instructing in nearly everything 
from ABC’s to algebra, to a Southern 
college. This author has written twelve 
novels and one Boy Scout book and 
has had stories in a number of nation- 
al magazines. For twelve years, off 
and on, Barry Chalmers has been on 
the editorial staff of the Boy Scouts of 
America and in addition to this work 
has lectured, done research work, and 
broadcasting. This issue is an especial- 
ly good one for the article called “Can 
Character Be Taught?’’, as it is dur- 
ing August that the Scout Silver 
Jubilee ends. 


One of our. associate editors, 
MARION L. FAEGRE, writes the article 
on “The Child and His Questions.” 
Mrs. Faegre’s hobbies are boys and 
girls, books and behavior problems. 
Since her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Mrs. Faegre has 
studied in the graduate school at Min- 
nesota and at Radcliffe College. For 
five years she directed a small nursery 
school. She teaches at the Institute of 
Child Welfare of the University of 
Minnesota, and finds time to lecture, 
lead study groups, write books, maga- 
zine articles, and radio talks as well. 


ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS has for 
a number of years been with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Ever since the study was first 
started, she has been in close touch 
with the investigation of maternal 
mortality which is discussed in her 
article called ‘Spare the Mother.” 


The author of “Cosmetics and the 
Teen Age,’”’ GRACE IGO HALL, was born 
in Payne, Ohio, but 
she has lived in 


MILDRED Dow VO0Oss is research as- 
sistant in art psychology at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. In 
her work there she has had an oppor- 
tunity for intensive study of the devel- 
opment of children’s artistic tastes, 
and in the article on “Art Apprecia- 
tion for Children’ her experience is 
presented for parents and teachers. 





Grace Langdon 


Emergency nursery schools are be- 
coming more and more widespread as 
a project of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and so the 
article on them, ‘“‘The Ever-Broaden- 
ing Scope of the Nursery School,’’ is 
particularly timely. Its author, GRACE 
LANGDON, has worked with them close- 
ly. Dr. Langdon is director of the Edu- 
cational Advisory Service and instruc- 
tor in child development and parent 
education at the Child Development 
Institute, Columbia University. She 
was a teacher of little children for 
many years, an elementary school 
principal at one time, and for years an 
instructor of teachers. She has taught 
in both rural areas and cities, and 





is much in demand as a lecturer, 


During her seven years as mental 
hygiene supervisor of the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, KATHERINE BROW NELL OETTINGER 
was so impressed with the problem of 
“nervous” and mental difficulties that 
result from illness that she sent us the 
article called ‘‘When Illness Comes.” 


RUTH BENNETT DYER writes that 
she is a ‘‘person of no particular impor- 
tance’ but her next statement that she 
is wife, mother, housewife, and busi- 
ness woman indicates that she is a 
very busy person. She says that her 
background of college, teaching, 
stenography, and social work is per- 
haps responsible for the occasional 
urge, as in the case of her article 
called “Consider the Youthful Shop- 
per,” to “speak up in meeting.” 


MADELINE ROACH was born in Texas 
twenty-three years ago and did not go 
far outside that state until April, 1934, 
when she left graduate work to ven- 
ture East, just in time to join the staff 
of the New York Committee of Better 
Homes in America, Inc., when plans 
for building America’s Little House 
were getting started. She has watched 
every stage in the construction of 
the Little House, which she describes 
in “The Modern House Reduces the 
Housework.” 


The author of the editorial, J. OTIS 
SwirFt, has found the rare joy of com- 
bining business and pleasure. He writes 
regularly on nature subjects for the 
New York World-Telegram. Mr.Swift's 
interest intnature goes back tothe time 
when he was a boy and lived in Farm- 

ington, Maine. 








Colorado most of 
her life. Her hus- 
band teaches in 
the South Denver 
High School, and 
they have a “mod- 
ern-age son.” 
Mrs. Hall is in 
charge of public- 
ity work for the 
Washington Park 
Parent-Teacher 
Association. 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 
21, 25, 33. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 33. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 12, 14, 17, 19. 
Children of All Ages, see pages 10, 22, 26, 37, 39, 47. 
P. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 35, 36, 38, 41, 43, 44. 


It was through 
observation of his 
own two small 
children that ED- 
WARD R. GRAN- 
NISS decided to 
write the article 
on “Playing Safe.” 
He has made 4 
careful study of 











the subject. 
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Why AS. 500 Children 
Studied The CALVERT Way 
































HOUSANDS of children in every 

state in the United States and all over 
the world are studying at home... THE 
CALVERT WAY... Studying under the 
guidance of their parents and of teachers 
at Calvert’s distinguished private day 
school in Baltimore. 


Day after day children are enrolled 
from all over the United States, 
from France, Alaska, Japan, China, 
Africa, and other countries. Think 
of it! These children receive the 
same educational advantages as 
they would if attending the best 
private schools in this country. 


The home instruction courses that are 
sponsored by Calvert School offer a thor- 
ough and practical education for boys 
and girls. Enrollment may be made for 
a single term or pupils may study from 
Kindergarten age up to High School. 





IF YOUR CHILD 


. is not near a good school... 
must make up lost time... re- 
quires individual attention . . . can 
progress faster than his school 
group... cannot keep up with his 
grade . . . must travel with you 


HE NEEDS CALVERT SCHOOL 
HOME INSTRUCTION COURSES! 











This educational plan was developed by 
the late V. M. Hillyer, formerly Head- 
master of the Calvert School, and author 
of “A Child’s History of the World,” 
“A Child’s Geography of the World,” and 
other “best-sellers” in juvenile books. 


Calvert Courses are Tested 


The Calvert courses are the result of 
more than thirty years of specialization 
with thousands of children of all abilities, 
aptitudes, and temperaments and are the 
result of actual class room work. New 
books, new methods, and devices are first 
tried out with the children attending the 
Calvert Day School and when proved 
successful are made a part of the courses. 


Lessons are Easy to Teach 


The Calvert lessons are really very sim- 
ple and easy to understand. They are 
made so fascinating that the child really 
enjoys his studies and, therefore, remains 
interested. Every step is clearly set forth 
for the home teacher’s guidance. 


Children Receive Broad, 
Cultural Background 


Calvert courses employ effective and up- 
to-date methods for teaching the “Three 
R's,” History, Geography, Science, Poetry, 
and Art Appreciation. Here are some of 
the many interesting subjects: 


The world we live in. The stars above 


us. The wonders under the earth. The 
miracle of plant and animal life. Stories 
of foreign countries. Great heroes. Great 


heroines. Poems to remember. Beautiful 
pictures, statues and buildings. Immor- 
tal stories. World History. 


Calvert School Comes to You! 


No matter where you live, you can always 
educate your child the Calvert Way. 
With individual instruction and expertly 
planned lessons, your child can make 
rapid progress in his studies, 


=10 FACTS=— 


Every Parent Should Know About 
Calvert School 

1. Gives complete education at kome to 
children 4-12 years old. 

2. Provides rich cultural and scien- 
tific background. 

3. Starts with Kindergarten. First 
Grade to High School covered in six 
years. 

4. Enables children to work at speed 
best suited to their ability. 


5. Provides all text-books, materials, 
full instructions. 

6. Gives personal, friendly, helpful 
guidance by letter and encourages 
originality. 

7. Has thousands of pupils all over the 
world. 


8. Priced surprisingly low. 
9. May be started at any time. 
10. Special rates for groups. 


Calvert 


pupils, as a rule, receive a 
broader elementary education than most 


children of the same age. More often 
than not, the Calvert taught child takes 
advanced standing when he enters an- 
other school, 


The Story of an Honor Pupil 


“Six years ago we were in despair,” a 
mother writes us, “our little son was un- 
able to attend the local school. I had 
read about the home instruction courses 
of Calvert School but how could I, a 
busy housekeeper with four other chil- 
dren, give my youngster the proper in- 
struction. I took a chance, however, and 
wrote for a sample lesson. 

“Our boy is now in Prep School. He 
carried off second honors every month, 
last month prst honors. 

“Yes, I am a Calvert enthusiast and I 
talk about what your home courses did 
for us whenever I get the chance. I just 
wish I could tell every mother in the 
world about Calvert School.” 


Write today and get full information in 
regard to Calvert Courses for children. 
See for yourself what Calvert has done 
for others . it will do the same for 
your child. The cost is low. 


ell ele eel ee eeeteelee ieee teeters | 


' CALVERT SCHOOL 


MRS, G. S. RHOADS 
Director of Home Instruction 
338 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me your valuable Free 
Illustrated Booklet which outlines in 
detail the Calvert Courses that have 
been successfully used by more than 
45, 500 children throughout the world. 





Prritst Nagt@scccccccoscecccccegeescccsenscscosccosonssocesoszoess 
AED CSevscnvrcrvecrenascsstsserccptcnstecnsesitsnmmmnsnneinnsnans 
FO AE ee ee Child's Age...... = 
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The 
President's 
Message 








An Opportunity for Service 


T HAS been very much on my mind, lately, that while we parent- 
teacher people often say that we are the people that make up 
the life of the community, because we are the parents and teachers 
of all the children, we should really take it to heart and make our 
assertion valid. 

The thing which I particularly mean, just now, is the matter of 
business economy, which affects the children in every home in every 
neighborhood. 

If there is an empty factory in the neighborhood, there are many 
men and women out of work in this locality. If there is a bank 
with surplus deposits, it needs some business to lend money to. 
If there is real estate where a switch track could easily be installed, 
it needs a buyer or lessee to put it to work. 

Why cannot we, the members of the parent-teacher associations, 
bring all these needs together and start a revival of prosperity— 
not the prosperity of swollen assets, of inflated stocks and frenzied 
finance but the sane prosperity of supply and demand, right in our 
own localities? This is so vital to our homes and our schools and 
most particularly to our children that it seems as though we ought 
to be able to fit together the needs and the opportunity. 

Perhaps this is a parent-teacher job for the fathers, for no mat- 
ter how essential a place women may hold in the business and in- 
dustrial world, it is still the chief business of men, who know about 
the methods and needs of industry. 

Perhaps this is an opportunity for service which we have been 
neglecting because we have not recognized it. 


Daag llcgue eg 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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IOSE of us who are 

working with youth 
and youth programs 
which have as their un- 
derlying motif charac- 
ter education, are oc- 
casionally confronted by 
some doubting Thomas 
of our acquaintance. 
“Granted,” the sceptic 
admits handsomely, “that 
you have a theoretically 
ideal vehicle for the in- 
stillation—or installation 
—of sound character 
values, but does it work 
out that way in prac- 
tice? Do the Scout Oath 
and Law actually ‘take’ 
to any noticeable de- 


gree? Does the Scout 
idea of personal integ- 
rity, responsibility for 


the other fellow, cleave 
to him when he is hurled 
into the rough and tum- 
ble of a grown-up world? 
Are you really teaching 
character, or just talking 
about it? In the last 
analysis, can character 
be taught anyway?” 

If one demands a 100 
per cent rating of suc- 
cess we must admit that 





Scouting does not always ‘take.’ We 
have our seeming failures, just as the 
Church, the Y. M. C. A., and other 
agencies working for a happier, finer, 
more enlightened race, have theirs. 
Human nature, as some one has 
humorously pointed out, is “re- 
grettably prevalent,” and boys, even 
Scouts, good Scouts at that, do slip 
up at times, behave less wisely and 
admirably than we might wish and 
hope for them. For that matter, few 
of us adults behave consistently, 
wisely, or admirably, so why expect 
perfection of blundering, groping, in- 
experienced adolescents who have not 
yet fully oriented themselves in their 
complicated business called living? 
Yet in the main, looking back over 
the twenty-five years in which Scout- 
ing has been operative in America and 
over six million boys and men have 
come into the sphere of its influence, 
the record of total failures is amaz- 
ingly small. The longer a boy stays 
in Scouting, the deeper rooted within 
him are the ideals for which the move- 
ment stands, the more cogent are the 
demands upon him of the Scout Oath 
and Law as a code of conduct volun- 
tarily subscribed to, practiced in “real 
life situations,” in troop meeting 
room, camp, and hike, carried over 
almost inevitably into schoolroom 
and home and church and society at 
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CAN 


CHARACTER 
BE TAUGHT? 


by Barry Chalmers 


Seouting Is One Example of Using 
Worthwhile, Constructive Activities 
to Develop Boys into More Loyal, 


Responsible, Social-Minded Citizens 


Photographs by Paul Parker 


large. Such learnings are apt to last. 

Scouting does not claim or aim to 
revolutionize youth. It seeks rather 
to evolutionize it, develop construc- 
tively what is already latent or dor- 
mant within the boy. It is education 
in the true sense, not from the out- 
side in, but from the inside out. And 
this is as true of moral and spiritual 
values as it is of physical and mental 
ones. It works on the principle not 
merely of survival of the fittest, but 
of cultivating the fittest, helping the 
boy to grow into his potential best 
self for his own satisfaction as well 
as for that of others. 

There is little teaching of character 
in the sense of technical instruction 
or preaching. The thing works more 
quietly and subtly than that. The wise 
scoutmaster may put in a word here 
and there, help an individual boy or 
the whole group of boys to interpret 
under his leadership a given situation 
or crisis in the light of the Oath and 
Law, but he rarely preaches or even 
teaches along these lines. Character 
is caught rather than taught. Learn- 
ing by doing applies here as elsewhere. 

Perhaps we may best illustrate this 
point by citing a certain experienced 
Scout leader’s method of procedure in 
camp. The first evening around the 
camp fire he explains that there are 
certain rules which must be observed 
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in the interests of safety and the wel- 
fare of the group, and adds that there 
are two ways in which the thing can 
be managed—the juvenile way by re- 
wards and punishment, and the man’s 
way, such as an exploring party would 
follow, each member agreeing in ad- 
vance to observe necessary rules and 
obey the leader implicitly. He puts the 
choice up squarely to the group and of 
course they elect the second way—the 
man’s way, depending on its success 
for the perfect team play and loyalty 

and that is how the camp is run. 

“Tt certainly is a temptation,” the 
leader admits, ‘‘when a tent is noisy 
after taps, to lift the flap and growl 
into an interior of darkness, ‘If you 
fellows don’t shut up there'll be a lot 
of wood cut tomorrow.’ But that’s how 
a great many boys have been brought 
up; they’re used to it; and they’ll take 
their chances of undergoing such oc- 
casional punishment as you may see 
fit to hand out. It’s harder at first, but 
a thousand per cent more effective, to 
deal with them as Scouts.” 

Instead of the threat, the scout- 
master merely quietly steps to the 
tent and courteously requests the 
patrol leader to bring his patrol to 
the headquarters tent the next morn- 
ing after breakfast. Silence for the 
night. Next day a reasonable discus- 
sion of the incident with a subdued 
group. The rule agreed upon by all 
as sensible and fair has been broken. 
The patrol didn’t play the game. It 
mustn’t happen again. It’s up to the 
patrol leader to see that it doesn’t. 
The patrol must do more than merely 
make promises that “it won’t happen 
again.” It must present a real plan for 
preventing a reoccurrence. The patrol 
fights it out with itself, in private, as- 
signs original blame. “Bill started it,”’ 
comes the report later, from the patrol 
leader. ‘‘He won’t again.” A certain 
grim determination in this last. ‘‘The 
bunch say they’ll pipe down when I 
say so. They’ve given me their Scout 
Honor that they will. You can tell the 
whole camp they won’t hear any more 
noise from our tent after taps.” 

“In a good many years’ experi- 
ences,” the leader adds, ‘‘we’ve never 
had any trouble making this system 
work,” and the fellow scoutmaster to 
whom he explained it murmured that 
he began to see. “All you do is just to 
put the Scout Law in practice in camp. 
It does seem funny when you think of 
it, to make a boy memorize things 
about being trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, and so on, and then turn right 
around and try to govern him as if he 
had never heard of those things and 
couldn’t understand them.” 


Tuis is a fairly typical example of 
Scout methods, their endeavor to give 


Scouts an opportunity not only to 
practice swimming, and hiking, and 
first aid for themselves, but to prac- 
tice the Scout Law also, as a matter 
of personal volition and reasonable 
choice. The leaven does work in nine 
cases out of ten, scoutmasters report. 
It does not happen all at once, nat- 
urally. It manifests itself gradually, 
often imperceptibly, as seeds germin- 
ate and sprout and finally take form 
in flower and fruit. It is a matter of 
infinite patience, understanding, and 
often of faith, as evidence of things 
unseen, on the part of the leader. 

When a boy enters Scouting he does 
not do so because of the spiritual 
values of the movement. At twelve or 
thirteen, these things are mere ab- 
stractions and in many cases his con- 
science, such as it is, is an inchoate 
affair. His conduct is actuated at this 
stage much more by standards of ex- 
pediency than of intrinsic right or 
wrong, wisdom or folly. He wants 
what is pleasurable to him at the mo- 
ment, avoids so far as he humanly 
can what is not pleasurable. He is in 
Scouting because he wants to do what 
Scouts do, camp, and hike, and swim, 
and learn to tie knots, to signal 
messages, to do things, to make things, 
to enjoy the comradeship and adven- 
ture and abundant activity offered so 
richly by the program. If all this is 
also the proving ground for character, 
he is for the most part happily un- 
aware of it. 

He learns his Oath and Law as a 
part of his tenderfoot requirement, 
perhaps feels a little as a knight of 
old must have felt on receiving his 
accolade, when the scoutmaster pins 
that significant little trefoil badge on 
his lapel. He is a Scout at last and 
vaguely he resolves to be a good one, 
as good a one as he knows how to be. 
But the full force of those trenchant, 
significant affirmations, “A Scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, obedient, 
brave,” and all the rest of it does not 
sink in just at first. How could it? 
It is too big, too inclusive for his 
adolescent mind to grasp completely. 
It is only later that he learns to use 
the Oath and Law as a measuring rod 
for conduct, a signboard at the various 
crossroads with which youth as well 
as maturity is continuously being con- 
fronted, with the corresponding ne- 
cessity of personal choice. He “learns 
by doing’? in these inner phases of 
Scouting, just as he does in its ex- 
ternal aspects of fire building, and 
trail laying, and setting up camp. 

Hero worship is characteristic of 
the Scout of this period of develop- 
ment. He admires his scoutmaster and 
his patrol leader and the troop’s 
Eagle Scouts. He wants passionately 
to be as (Continued on page 30) 
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THE 
CHILD 
AND HIS 


QUESTIONS 


by 


Marion L. Faegre 


GREAT many good-humored 
A jokes used to be made about chil- 
dren’s questions, over which parents 
were supposed to, and often did, groan. 
It was fashionable to consider it a 
great nuisance to have to try to pro- 
vide answers to the flood of fantastic 
queries that came pouring from the 
lips of a child of three, four, or five. 
But times have changed. Nowadays 
we are as proud as Punch when Peter 
wants to know where the water in the 
faucet comes from, or when three- 
year-old Mary, out for an evening 
waik, asks ingenuously, “Is the moon 
coming with us, Mother?” 

We know that the asking of thought- 
ful questions is, first and foremost, a 
sign of intelligence, for the burgeoning 
of which we parents are naturally al- 
ways on the lookout. Surely we may 
be excused for hoping that our chil- 
dren will be endowed with a fair 
amount of brains, for, after all, that is 
something for which no parent can 
take credit to himself. It is one part 
of the child about which he can’t say 
complacently, “I had a hand in this!” 
We may be able to put the bloom into 
children’s cheeks, by careful feeding, 
but as for their brains, it’s a matter 


settled long before birth, and one for 
which we needn't expect any congrat- 
ulations. The heaven-sent gift of in- 
telligence, however, must not only be 
given thanks for, but developed. Par- 
ents have a large part to play in the 
miraculous unfolding of their chil- 
dren’s minds, and one way of helping 
children to use all the intelligence they 
have is to be as intelligent as we can 
about their requests for information. 

Because the child cannot begin to 
question until he has some command 
over language, the kind of response 
that his early conversational attempts 
meet with has something to do with 
the spontaneity and ease with which 
he expresses himself. 

If he is talked to a good deal, if he 
has a chance to listen to interesting 
conversation, and to take part in it 
when suitable occasions arise, he adds 
to his vocabulary more rapidly than 
he otherwise would. “It’s ‘visable to 
wear this, isn’t it?’ one three-year- 
old asked seriously, obviously savor- 
ing this delightful new morsel that 
had come his way. Every addition to 
the number and variety of words he 
knows means that the possibilities of 
his getting information are enlarged. 
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For example, Jack may hear the word 
*“*mutton’’—new and odd; to him, worth 
asking about. Before the end of the 
conversation, provided his mother has 
time and the inclination, he may have 
learned about how the sheep in far-off 
Australia provide meat for the Brit- 
ish Isles, he may have been sent to 
get a number of the National Geo- 
graphic with remarkable pictures of 
the pampas. In short, his imagination 
may have been stirred and his vocabu- 
lary permanently enriched—all be- 
cause of the choice of chops for lunch! 

In a study of questions asked by 
children, made by Edith Davis of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Mirnesota, many of the 
mothers who cooperated by taking 
down their children’s questions were 
amused to find how short a time it 
took to obtain fifty questions. Aware 
though they were of the question- 
asking propensities of their offspring, 
they were unprepared to find that, in 
the case of the boys, the fifty ques- 
tions were on the average obtained in 
seventy-one minutes, while in the case 
of girls, 102 minutes was the average 
time. Mothers who had both boys and 
girls were perhaps not surprised that 
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thé boys seemed to ask questions faster 
than the girls! 

Must we admit that girls are less 
eager for information than boys? They 
certainly acquire less varied informa- 
tion, if we are to accept the results of 
a study of the amount of general in- 
formation possessed by kindergarten 
children, also made at the University of 
Minnesota. Girls are slightly ahead of 
poys in acquiring language; indeed, 
they keep their superiority in and 
greater interest for language through- 
out their early school years. But in 
spite of this, they fall behind the boys 
when it comes to being curious about 
the world they live in. While the in- 
terests of boys and girls are surpris- 
ingly similar, there do exist differences 
that are more or less in line with what 
we would expect. Girls ask more ques- 
tions about their personal appearance, 
and about things like home work, than 
do boys, more of whose questions are 
about motors, planes, and trains. A 


-sad difference still persisting between 


boys’ and girls’ training comes to light 
in the finding that girls ask permis- 
sion to do things a great deal oftener 
than do boys! 

Contrary to statements often made 
about children’s questions, there was 
found in this study no indication that 
children ask a great many questions 
about sex or theology. It is probable 
that because such questions stand out 
so clearly in memory, they bulk larger 
there than they do in actual numbers. 
Questions that are hard to answer, 
that are amusing or embarrassing, 
don’t slip into oblivion as do the hun- 
dreds of other questions the child is 
forever asking. 


WHat about the child who asks too 
many questions? When I said that we 
ought to pay respect to the child’s in- 
satiable curiosity, I didn’t for a mo- 
ment mean that we should sit in a pose 
of breathless waiting, hand cupped at 
ear to catch the little darling’s latest 
attention-getting remark. No, there 
are questions and questions, and if we 
can’t distinguish between the differ- 
ent kinds—well, it just doesn’t speak 
too well for our own intelligence, that’s 
all. Take that question Mary asked 
about the moon, for instance. That’s a 
real, out-for-information question, one 
that will involve the use of our wits if 
we are to give a satisfactory answer 
to a three-year-old. And it may lead 
to a more and more exploratory atti- 
tude on Mary’s part, provided we don’t 
turn her off with a laugh and a “No, 
dear,” but try instead to give her a 
bit of perspective on the “great, wide, 
beautiful, wonderful world” about 
which she’ll always have a different 
feeling after we read to her William 
Brighty Rand’s poem. If questions 
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have degenerated into an attention- 
getting device—‘‘What are you doing 
that for, Mummie?” “Why are you 
going upstairs?” “Why is the door- 
bell ringing ?’’—it’s our own fault. It 
means that for lack of something bet- 
ter to do, the child has discovered he 
can keep us talking to him, keep us 
from giving our attention elsewhere, 
if only he follows us around and keeps 
his tongue going. 

I don’t mean to cast aspersions on 
the poor child whose thirst for infor- 
mation has led him astray into such 
dry and dusty paths. Poor thing, he 
doesn’t know any better! He doesn’t 
know what delightful things he might 
unfold for himself, if only Mother 
would put him on the right track, help 
him to find out just enough to make 
him eager to do some exploring on his 
own. His tiresome questions do make 
him obnoxious, sometimes, to adults 
who don’t know “how he got that 
way,” and he may have to find out by 
painful experience when he gets to 
school and makes the same kind of 
bid for attention 
that he has found 
successful at home, 
that he has to doa 
little thinking him- 
self in order not to 
be laughed at, and 
be the butt of other 
children’s jokes. 

Children who are 
given the oppor- 
tunity to do _ so 
show very plainly 
that they like to 
think for them- 
selves. Those whose 
questions are never 
laughed at, whose 
naive misapprehen- 
sions are never held 
up to ridicule, have 
an incentive to 
keep exploring, 
making up _ theo- 
ries, hunting out 
possible connec- 
tions between facts 








an extent that even by the time he 
enters school he has already learned 
that it’s often not worth while to ask 
people to explain things to you, and 
that there are a lot of things that you 
might as well not bother your head 
about. 


A STUDY of the range of informa- 
tion in kindergarten children, made at 
the Institute of Child Welfare, gives 
some notion of ways in which we 
might help a child to find out all man- 
ner of interesting things in his imme- 
diate environment. For example, al- 
though probably most city children 
such as these had seen a plumb- 
er, 2 common answer which they gave 
to the question, ‘““What does a plumber 
do?” was “He makes plums.” Along a 
similar line was the answer frequently 
given to the question as to what but- 
ter is made from; many children an- 
swered vaguely, or stated that butter- 
flies make it! Only slightly more than 
half the youngsters could tell what a 
bee makes that we eat, or name any- 
thing that we eat 
that grows in the 
ground. Less than 
a third could tell 
the name for a 
baby cow. 

For the benefit 
of those who would 
argue that it is not 
strange that city 
children would not 
have acquired this 
knowledge, let’s see 
how the children 
fared on what they 
might have been 
expected to get 
from being read to. 
Less than half the 
children knew the 
name of “the boy 
who climbed the 
beanstalk,’’ or 
“what Cinderella 
lost at the ball.” 
Only a fourth of 
them could tell 
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they have come 
across. 

Of course it is 
amusing to recount before guests that 


- Sally asked who was going to sleep in 


the asparagus bed she overheard her 
father and mother discussing. It is not 
so amusing to contemplate the closing 
up, bit by bit, of the sensitive little 
feelers that the child has put out in 
his search for information, only to find 
himself baffled or snubbed by the 
thoughtless laughter of adults. The in- 
difference of a mother who is habit- 
ually “too busy” to do more than give 
an absent-minded answer may unwit- 
tingly dull the child’s curiosity to such 
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Even small girls are interested in 
the mysteries of cooking 


what paper was 
made of (think of 
all the times they 
had used paper to scribble and draw 
on, had watched the grocer wrap up 
parcels, had looked at books!). 

Knowing these things is not impor- 
tant, you say, to the welfare of a five- 
year-old? Perhaps not, but our atti- 
tude toward their desire for knowledge 
is, and such answers as these, given 
by normal five-year-old children, sug- 
gest that maybe we have been too 
preoccupied to be on the lookout for 
ways to satisfy the eager, spontaneous 
quest for knowledge that character- 
izes every intelligent child. 
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MONG the myths of ancient 
Greece one of the most Striking 
is that which tells of the annual tribute 
paid by the citizens of Athens to King 
Minos on the isle of Crete. Each year, 
so the story goes, seven youths and 
seven maidens were torn from their 
parents’ arms and carried over the sea 
to be fed to the Minotaur, the hideous 
monster dwelling in the Cretan Laby- 
rinth, whose hunger could be appeased 
only by human flesh. No home was 
safe from this tribute. Year after year 
lots were drawn, and despite the 
anguished cries of despairing parents 
the tragic toll of Athenian youth went 
on, and no one seemed to be able to do 
anything about it. 

Then, according to the ancient leg- 
end, the young Theseus decided to end 
once and for all the senseless sacrifice 
by slaying the Minotaur and besought 
his parents to let him go with the 
youths and maidens who had been un- 
fortunate enough to draw the lots plac- 
ing them among the victims. 

Upon his arrival in Crete, Theseus 
secured the cooperation of the king’s 
daughter Ariadne, who gave him a 
thread, or clue, by means of which he 
could find his way through the iaby- 
rinthine maze in which dwelt the 
Minotaur. Thus equipped, he slew the 
monster, saved himself and his com- 
panions from a dire fate, and escaped 
in safety. 

All of this, according to the legend, 
happened in ancient Greece. But the 
story has a parallel in modern Amer- 
ica. Like the Athenians of old we have 
been paying a needless tribute of hu- 
man life year after year. Like Theseus, 
we have resolved to do something 
about it. We have even had placed in 
our hands the clue which can lead us 
through the labyrinth to safety. 


BDURING the last five years more 
than 14,000 deaths have been classified 
each year as due to causes connected 
with pregnancy and childbirth. Dur- 
ing the year 1933, the latest for which 
statistics are available, nearly 13,000 
women died from these causes. This is 
an excessively heavy tribute for any 
nation to pay. In fact we now know 
definitely that it is one of the heaviest 
tributes paid by any civilized nation 
today. Why should this toll of life go 
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on? It is by no means necessary. 

For years the high maternal mor- 
tality rate in the United States has 
been a matter of concern. In individual 
families it has meant personal tragedy 
and loss, the results of which cannot 
be calculated. In many communities it 
has been the cause of civic shame. 
Among clubs and organizations it has 
been the subject of earnest discussion. 
In medical circles it has been the sub- 
ject of searching analysis and investi- 
gation. On the part of government, 
federal, state, and local, it has been 
the motive of legislation with a view 
to conserving the most precious re- 
sources of the nation. 

Until recently, however, detailed, 
scientific information was lacking as 
to just what causes are responsible 
for the high maternal death rate in 
this country. All the information we 
had came from birth and death cer- 
tificates, which give very few details 
as to what lies back of the mothers’ 
deaths, and from studies made by hos- 
pitals or individual physicians of small 
groups of deaths. 

During the year 1934 there was 
made available for the first time in our 
history a body of information which 
leaves no doubt as to various factors 
responsible for many maternal deaths. 
Like Ariadne’s clue, this information 
will help to lead us through the laby- 
rinth of doubt, ignorance, and uncer- 
tainty in which we have been wander- 
ing and will help us, if we follow it 
faithfully, to save the lives of countless 
mothers who might otherwise be add- 
ed to the ranks of those needlessly 
sacrificed in years gone by. 

During the operation of the Shep- 
pard-Towner maternity and infancy 
act increasing attention was paid to 
the problem of maternal deaths, and 
it was at a meeting of the state direc- 
tors in charge of the administration 
of that act, held at the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1926, that a plan for a study 
of factors influencing the maternal 
death rate was presented by the chair- 
man of the Bureau’s advisory com- 
mittee on obstetrics, Dr. Robert L. De 
Normandie, of Boston. 

It was decided that the study would 
be made only in states included in the 
birth-registration area and in which 














both the state medical society and the 
state board of health made formal re- 
quest for it and assured the coopera- 
tion of the physicians of the state. 
Fifteen states, fairly well distributed 
geographically, and fairly representa- 
tive of the United States as a whole, 
met all these requirements. The study, 
the most exhaustive of the kind ever 
undertaken in this country, covered 
the deaths of about 7,500 women, 
assigned by the Bureau of the Census 
to puerperal causes. These were not 
selected cases. Every such death 
occurring over a two-year period in 
thirteen states and over a period of 
one year in two states was investi- 
gated. Nor was this a paper investiga- 
tion limited to the facts given on the 
death certificates. The physicians of 
the Children’s Bureau and those asso- 
ciated with them in the study person- 
ally interviewed the doctor, midwife, 
or other individuals who had attended: 
each of these women. 

Can you visualize just what such a 
study meant? It involved riding mule- 
back over remote trails in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, driving over the end- 
less western prairies, visiting big hos- 
pitals in crowded cities and the cabins 
of ignorant “granny” midwives in the 
far South. It meant going anywhere 
and everywhere that the _ records 
showed that a mother had died, and 
filling in a detailed schedule with in- 
formation which might throw light on 
the causes of her death. 


WHEN the unprecedented volume of 
material gathered in this study had 
been assembled, checked, analyzed, 
and the report written, it was sub- 
mitted to the physicians of the Bu- 
reau’s obstetric advisory committee 
for their consideration, comment, and 
recommendations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
these distinguished medical experts 
were amazed by some of the findings. 
But when they had analyzed the whole 
report, both individually and in con- 
ference with each other, they unani- 
mously agreed upon one outstanding 
conclusion, the very hopeful conclusion 
that “maternal deaths are due in large 
part to controllable causes.” 

“Probably the most outstanding 
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finding of the study,” to use the com- 
mittee’s own words, is that one-fourth 
of all the maternal deaths investigat- 
ed were not due to maternal mortality 
as the general public generally under- 
stands this term. Careful follow-up of 
death records revealed that 1,825 of 
the women included in the study had 
died following ending of pregaancy so 
premature that the infant could not 
survive. Of this number 1,324 died 
from sepsis. In half of the cases of 
known type of abortion, death followed 
attempted abortion by the women 
themselves. Declaring that the study 
“shows very clearly the seriousness of 
the problem,” the committee defines it 
as a “widespread sociological and eco- 
nomic problem which the medical pro- 
fession must have help in solving,” 
adding that ‘the physician has one 
great obligation—to teach the public 
the dangers entailed by abortion, 
whether spontaneous or induced.” 

One of the very startling facts re- 
vealed by the study was the large pro- 
portion of women who had little or no 
prenatal care. You who read this may 
find it hard to believe that less than 
1 per cent of the women whose preg- 
nancy lasted beyond the first two 
months and for whom a report on pre- 
natal care was obtained had had care 
up to the standard that it is the right 
of every patient to have and to de- 
mand. As a matter of fact, 54 per cent 
of the women had had no prenatal ex- 
amination by a physician. Others had 
little or very poor care. 

The greatest number of these ma- 
ternal deaths—40 per cent—were due 
to sepsis, and nearly half of these 
septic deaths were caused by abor- 
tions, many of them self-induced. But 
the second largest number of deaths— 
about 30 per cent—were due to some 
presumably toxic condition. The chief 
method of attack against these severe 
toxemias of pregnancy is conceded to 
be their early detection and control. 
The lack of prenatal care is, therefore, 
an outstanding factor in deaths from 
this cause. Obviously the attending 
physician cannot be held responsible 
for many of the deaths of women with 
toxemia for he was not consulted until 
an emergency had arisen. Ignorance, 
careless- (Continued on page 37) 
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COSMETICS AND THE 
TEEN AGE 


by Grace Igo Hall 


O PAINT or not to paint—any 

modern young miss would laugh 
outright .c such a ridiculous question. 
Naturally, she paints her face; why 
not? Every one else she knows does. 
It makes her more alluring and fas- 
cinating; at least she thinks so. Of 
course she suits her actions to her 
thoughts. 

So much depends on whether we 
mothers foster the right viewpoint in 
our daughters’ minds. It is useless to 
say that all use of cosmetics is wrong, 
but we can at least stress the fact that 
the first essential in their use is good 
taste. Too many girls seem to have an 
idea that all there is to make-up is 
to apply it in any fashion. Not by a 
long shot. More often than not, our 
daughters are willing to follow our 
directions, without question, in pie- 
making, cake-making, sewing, and the 
many other household tasks. But when 
it comes to cosmetics—well, that’s 
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considered quite out of our sphere! 

It is up to us to show a girl how to 
use cosmetics. We can’t tell her bluntly 
her make-up is all wrong. No, indeed! 
Because from then on she wouldn’t 
listen to us. So we should be careful 
to use tact. Let us teach her a true 
appreciation of cosmetics—that to ap- 
ply them correctly is an art in itself; 
let us point out to her that she can 
make herself fresh and lovely, or 
tawdry and cheap. 

Several months ago I came across 
one example of a mother’s handling 
of her daughter. I was sitting with my 
friend Audrey, in her living room, 
awaiting the appearance of her six- 
teen-year-old daughter Marjorie who 
was dressing to go out to her first 
evening party. Audrey had been telling 
me of her difficulty in selecting a suit- 
able dress for Marjorie’s first dance, 
when a slammed door, followed by a 
succession of hurried steps, announced 
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the arrival of Marjorie. Audrey walked 
across the floor to meet her. 

“Stand over here by the lamp, dear, 
where Grace and I can take a good 
look at you in all your new finery.” 

And then followed excited exclama- 
tions by Audrey. 

“Marjorie, what in the world have 
you done to your face? You look like 
an Indian with all of his war paint on! 
Well, all I have to say is that you'd 
better go right upstairs and take it off 
before your father sees you. The very 
idea! Now, march!”’ 

“But, Mother, all the rest of the 
girls wear it. I’m the only girl in our 
crowd who doesn’t—so there!” ejac- 
ulated Marjorie, heatedly. 

“T don’t care to hear any more about 
it. Do as I say!” 

Marjorie hasn’t stopped using make- 
up. She secretly applies it and gayly 
goes her way, flaunting too much 
rouge, looking cheap and common. On 
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different occasions I have heard un- 
pleasant comments upon the way she 
looks. 

It is by ignoring the daughter’s side 
of the situation that a sense of in- 
justice is engendered so deeply as to 
thwart a possibility of later being able 
to adjust the matter. When a little 
diplomacy is used everything can usu- 
ally be managed satisfactorily to all. 
Another instance shows how this can 
be done. 

I was having lunch a few days later 
with another friend, Lucille, when El- 
sie, her fifteen-year-vld offspring, ar- 
rived home late for lunch, and dropped 
into a chair at the table across from 
her mother. 

“Why, Elsie,” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly, “you’re all dressed up even to 
changing that pretty face of yours. 
Now, personally, I like your face just 
as it is—but a little of that stuff 
wouldn’t look too badly. No! In fact, 
it rather brightens you up.” 

What a clever mother. Now when- 
ever we see Elsie, she is fresh and 
natural-looking. She applies her facial 
make-up so delicately that there is no 
obvious appearance of its presence 
at all. 


WHEN will there be such an occur- 
rence in your home? How are you 
going to handle it? Haven’t you been 
expecting it ? Of course, you have. You 
know that some day you will have this 
problem to face; it is inevitable. Every 
girl, almost as soon as she reaches her 
teens, is going to experiment with 
make-up. Even very small girls dab- 
ble into powder or rouge at any op- 
portunity that presents itself, appar- 
ently all in play. Yet who knows, this 
may be the blossoming of woman’s 
natural instinct. 

Long ago, there were girls who 
never even thought of cosmetics, let 
alone using them—but that was in the 
dear, dead past. Today, easily 90 per 
cent of the girls and women use them. 
They present a constant example be- 
fore the younger girls. The newspapers 
and magazines carry pages upon 
pages dealing with beauty culture. 
Moreover, about this period of a girl’s 
life, the male element is apt to be very 
much in evidence. And of course a girl 
wants always to look her best. The 
proper use of her cosmetics is the 
answer. Doesn’t her mother use them ? 
Probably she does. Then, why shouldn’t 
Daughter ? 

It is never necessary to force adult 
ideas on her; she will follow sugges- 
tions if you prove to her you know 
what you are talking about. 

Just talk to her as if she were an- 
other human being; not as if she were 
a little girl who has to obey you. Be 
able to help her develop a clear con- 


ception of her ideal girl; the one she’d 
like to be, and, holding to that idea, 
let her walk slowly, as directly toward 
it as she can. Impress upon her that 
we all have just one face from the 
time we come into this old world until 
we leave it. Point out to your daugh- 
ter that to begin with, every face is 
constructed of a beautiful fabric— 
firm, supple. That nice things such as 
faces should be preserved for keeps, so 
she must guard well the one given her. 
Naturally, she cannot wave a wand— 
murmur magic words for it to happen, 
and instantly be transformed into 
something gorgeous. Absolutely not! 
She will have to care for her skin. 
Then, after choosing the correct cos- 
metics, she should be shown how to 
apply them tastefully. 

Having one’s clothes blend beauti- 
fully is no more necessary than having 
one’s make-up blend beautifully. You 
will find that a face that follows the 
rules of good taste in cosmetics usu- 
ally will be a happy, sure-fire, go-to- 
town face. 

Tell your daughter that haste never 
pays. The modern young miss dashes 
wherever she’s going; she slings on 
her clothes, applies her make-up with 
an impetuous hit-or-miss touch, and 
she’s off. Hurry, hurry, hurry—it’s 
that kind of day and age. Point out to 
her how tremendously important it is 
to take time, plenty of it. That she 
must be careful, painstaking when she 
applies her make-up. There are doz- 
ens of girls walking around, as lovely 
as flowers, whose beauty is hidden 
under a coarse, rough mask—who are 
quite ignorant of what to do about it. 


BR ECENTLY a very famous cosmeti- 
cian talked to me and gave me a few 
pointers. Many young girls are like 
the one who came to her several 
months ago. “Look at my face,” she 
cried, disparagingly. “I never knew 
any one could have such a face—it’s 
so muddy looking!” And the beauty 
specialist answered her. “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with your face; it’s quite a 
lovely one. To be brutaily frank, your 
skin needs weeding out; you are using 
too many cosmetics and using them 
wrongly. Sensible care of your skin 
from now on will make everything all 
right, and you will find you are excep- 
tionally pretty. Truly, you’ll look quite 
new. It is never too late to begin.” 

Naturalness is what is most desired 

the first all-important rule. It is chic 
to be natural. The stiffly-painted, ex- 
pressionless face is out—no longer in 
good style. So, start out with a clean 
atmosphere, and the rest is easy. But 
remember, a clear, rosy, healthy skin 
starts first from the inside. 

To a young girl in her teens, pimples 
are a heartbreaking problem. And if 
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she touches or handles those nasty 
splotches and bumps, she simply 
spreads the infection. Since too fre- 
quently, in adolescence, acne does oc- 
cur, often due to a diet too high in 
starch and sugar, the first policy is to 
consult a doctor immediately, and 
then follow his directions implicitly. 

That old belief that skins are too 
fragile and sensitive for soap and 
water has long since vanished; your 
daughter’s skin will probably respond 
to it quickly, though some girls may 
need to use a cream. Show her that by 
working the lather as she would cold 
cream into the nose, the chin, every 
tiny bit of her face, it will help soften 
the skin, which is provided with a pro- 
tective and cosmetic oil, a natural se- 
cretion of the glands embedded in the 
underlying tissues of the skin. Haven’t 
you often watched a bird preening 
himself? He has a natural oil secreted 
in his skin for dressing his feathers. 
Or, have you ever watched the water 
roll off a duck’s back as he waddled 
from the pond? His covering of feath- 
ers has a waterproof, oily sheen, also. 
And so it is with our skin. Following 
your daughter’s soap-water cleansing 
massage, have her rinse her face with 
tepid water, then cool water, gradually 
followed by colder water. It’s Nature’s 
facial and tones up the blood circula- 
tion, makes one feel fresh, causes the 
face to glow—clean and pink. 

Point out to your daughter that if 
her skin has a tendency to chap easily 
from sun, wind, cold weather, and 
artificial heat (and mercy! how many 
of these peaches-and-cream complex- 
ions of these young things do), a mild 
lotion patted in until it entirely disap- 
pears will keep her face soft and 
smooth. 

Above all things, tell her to buy 
her cosmetics from a reliable firm. 
Point out to her when she buys powder 
to select it so that it matches her 
skin, to avoid that white, pasty look. 
The inside of her wrist is a splendid 
place to match it. Never try to spread 
powder; press it in, to distribute it 
evenly, with a clean powder puff. 
Every self-respecting skin will rise up 
in rebellion against a dirty powder 
puff. And no wonder! Soiled puffs are 
full of dust particles and germs, and 
often help to start blackheads and 
skin eruptions. So always use a clean — 
one—or, too, it is nice to use little 
squares of wool, that can be thrown 
away after using. 

When your daughter uses rouge— 
but it is seldom necessary except in 
the evening for an entertainment or 
some social affair—see that she does 
so skilfully. There’s new creamy 
rouge that’s splendid for fair, young 
skins. It looks innocuous because it’s 
pale and (Continued on page 42) 








ART APPRECIATION 
for CHILDREN 


LTHOUGH most of us will never 
A be artists, we can all be art 
appreciators. Because this is true, 
children need to learn art appreciation 
even more than drawing or painting. 

Children grow in ability to recognize 
comparative artistic merit from grade 
to grade. When they enter the first 
grade, they can choose simple forms 
of balance and rhythm but not com- 
plex ones, and they are generally in- 
sensitive to color harmony and unity. 
Although most schools give no course 
in art appreciation, a child receives 
considerable training of this sort out- 
side of school. He chooses which of 
two books, sweaters, or hats he likes 
the better, and on the basis of his 
choice he finds satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. From these accumulated 
experiences he gradually builds 
up a standard of taste by which 
he judges new objects. After 
wearing a very bright dress until 
it becomes unpleasant, a girl will 
next time choose a more subdued 
color. 

Although such general experi- 
ence alone probably builds up 
taste when it is a question of 
choosing clothes or furniture, does 
it operate in the same way in 
appreciation of pictures? Certain 
attitudes children are disposed to 
acquire do not encourage the de- 
velopment of art appreciation— 
in fact, they actually discourage 
it. 

A child’s likes or dislikes of 
pictures are usually based on 
realism. If you ask him why he 
likes a certain picture he will 
probably say: “Horses shouldn’t 
be purple or trees red,” “The road 
is good because it has mud in it, 
and that is just like the woods,” 
or, “He made it look like real 
grass with his brush.” He is think- 
ing in terms of realism. If we only 
wanted realism in art, we could 
secure it more easily by taking colored 
photographs than by painting pic- 
tures. The artist ::ust constantly sac- 
rifice realism for the sake of produc- 
ing a picture that is satisfactorily ar- 
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by Mildred Dow Voss 


Even Everyday Things 


Can Be Used to Develop 
An Artistic Appreciation 
in Children 


ranged. Emphasis on learning how to 
draw correctly need not lead to real- 
ism, but it does have a tendency to 
do so, and for that reason it may be 
that training in drawing or in how 
to make an object look real on paper 
may not be a good kind of training 
for esthetic appreciation. 

When asked about the artist’s plan 
for a certain picture, one child said, 








The happy young miss is permit- 
ted to select her own materials 


“Fishing.” To the question why the 
artist put the little house where he 
did, one said, ‘“Maybe that’s where 
the trains go past,” another, “It looks 
like a tool house.” Another child liked 
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the picture because he ‘would like to 
be out in the boat fishing.” They 
thought objects were placed in cer- 
tain positions simply because the 
story demanded their placement there. 
Some of the poorest pictures artisti- 
cally tell a story the quickest. If we 
appreciated art on this criterion 
alone, we should go far astray. In a 
certain type of training in art appre- 
ciation that emphasizes the story, the 
teacher shows the picture to the class, 
gives its name and that of the artist, 
and tells what the picture is about and 
how the artist happened to paint 1t. 
This tends to put the emphasis on the 
story-telling and to draw the atten- 
tion away from an understanding of 
esthetic principles. 

When an artist paints a picture, he 
considers three things: line, light 
and dark (value, to use the tech- 
nical term), and color. He is con- 
cerned with painting representa- 
tions of objects to a certain ex- 
tent, but he chooses these objects 
because of their color, value, or 
line. A man’s arm may be arrang- 
ed so that it points to the most 
important thing in a picture, just 
as in window displays a streamer 
of ribbon or paper may lead the 
eye to the hand lotion or bed- 
spread the merchant wishes you 
to notice. A touch of bright color 
may be placed in a picture for the 
sake of color accent, as the tie 
adds a bit of brighter color to 
the darkness of men’s clothing. 
Dark and light objects may be 
arranged to form a pleasing pat- 
tern exactly as the fabric designer 
arranges his darks and lights in 
a print. They are simply tools to 
be selected, eliminated, and ar- 
ranged so that line, value, and 
color will combine to make a sin- 
gle beautiful design. 

When you select a costume, you 
do not have a dress of one color, 
hat of another, shoes of another, and 
hose of another. Instead you select 4 
certain color scheme to which your 
articles of clothing conform. This 
makes your (Continued on page 39) 
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THE EVER-BROADENING SCOPE 
OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


ECAUSE of the Emergency Edu- 
B cational Program the name 
“nursery school” has come to mean 
service to thousands of people and to 
hundreds of communities who hereto- 
fore knew little if anything about 
nursery schools. Nursery schools were 
authorized as the sixth of the Emer- 
gency Educational Projects in Octo- 
ber, 1933. At the present time* there 
are some 1,800 such schools in forty- 
seven of the forty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. 

These schools have been made pos- 
sible in large part by the communities 
in which they exist. All sorts of com- 
munity organizations have contribut- 
ed time, thought, energy, and material 
services to carrying on the nursery 
school program. Professional groups, 
*This article was written as of June 1, 1935. 

inal decisions as to the scope of the program 


of the succeeding fiscal year had not yet been 
made at the time it went to press. 


by Grace Langdon 


civic groups, and church groups, as 
well as business concerns, have given 
generously and whole-heartedly, mak- 
ing the nursery school a real com- 
munity project. In a great majority 
of the communities the parent-teacher 
association has taken the leadership 
in sponsoring the emergency nursery 
school and in coordinating the services 
of other agencies. They have provided 
clothing for children who otherwise 
would not have been able to come to 
the schools and they have helped to 
secure necessary equipment. In prac- 
tically every instance where they have 
sponsored and contributed to the 
project they have been of immeasur- 
able help in taking leadership in the 
parents’ meetings, often arranging for 
meetings of the nursery school parents 
together with the kindergarten and 
first grade parents, thereby helping to 
make the nursery school a real part 
of the school organization with which 
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it was housed. The parent-teacher as- 
sociation probably more than any oth- 
er one single organization has been 
instrumental in carrying forward the 
emergency nursery school program in 
many local communities. 

Nursery schools existed in the Unit- 
ed States for some fifteen years prior 
to the emergency. Indeed it was be- 
cause they already existed and had 
demonstrated their educational func- 
tion that it was possible to utilize 
them in providing emergency service. 
The first nursery school was organ- 
ized in the United States about 1919 
and between that time and the time of 
their authorization as a relief measure 
some 300 had come into existence. For 
the most part these nursery schools 
were connected with institutions of 
higher learning or with private 
schools. Just preceding the emer- 
gency they had begun to go into 
philanthropic organizations. Except 
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Building the foundations, early, 


for wholesome, harmonious living 


for those in the latter named institu- 
tions they were supported almost en- 
tirely on a tuition basis. This means 
that the children served by these pri- 
vate schools were for the greater part 
from those groups generally known as 
being privileged. As will be seen from 
the relatively small number, 300 in the 
whole United States, only a small 
number even of these groups were 
served. 

During the emergency the services 
of the nursery school have been con- 
fined entirely to children from needy 
and unemployed families. This means 
that a vast portion of the population 
of the United States has had no op- 
portunity for receiving services from 
the nursery school for the young chil- 
dren in their families. The widespread 
attention which has been called to the 
nursery school through the emergency 
movement has brought to the fore the 
questions of what the future of the 
nursery school shall be and of how its 
services can be retained or secured for 
all of the children of ‘all of the peo- 
ple. This is a matter of sufficiently 
far-reaching importance to justify 
thoughtful consideration. 

Every care needs to be taken in 
building for the future that those 
nursery schools only shali be provided 
which really meet most effectively the 
essential needs of young children and 
their parents. Inevitably in setting up 
and carrying forward a relief pro- 
gram under emergency conditions 
many nursery schools have existed 
under that name which could not 
rightly be called nursery schools. It 
becomes essential therefore in build- 
ing for the future to keep definitely in 
mind the idea of what does constitute 
a good nursery school. The more gen- 
eral such information can be made 
the more sure can one be that only the 
best will be accepted by the various 
communities in planning for the edu- 
cational care of the young children in 
the community. 


it 


A good nursery school 
takes into account and 
provides for every phase 
of a child’s well-being. It 
provides opportunity for 
active physical play, in- 
cluding space in which to 
play and such equipment 
as allows for climbing, 
running, pushing, pulling, 
swinging and all of the 
other physical activities 
needed for good muscular 
development. It provides a 
variety of play materials, 
making possible all of 
those experiences out of 
which children learn their 
ideas of size, shape, form, 
color, number, distance, 
etc. It provides guidance in the learn- 
ing of those habits which mean that a 
child can live wholesomely and har- 
moniously with other people. It pro- 
vides guidance in learning a willing- 
ness to take responsibility for the care 
of oneself as well as guidance in util- 
izing the various skills as they natu- 
rally develop. It provides health pro- 
tection including nourishing food, ad- 
equate rest, protection from infectious 
diseases, fresh air, and sunshine, as 
well as sanitary conditions under 
which to live during the hours spent 
at school. 

A good nursery school takes into 
account the home conditions under 
which the child lives. This means that 
there must be an understanding of the 
child in all of his family relationships 
and that his whole program must be 
planned in the light of those relation- 
ships. This means that there must be 
a sympathetic understanding set up 
between the home and the school. A 
good nursery school takes into account 
the child not only as a member of the 
family unit but as a member of the 
community as well. It sees the child in 
his family setting and the family in 
its community relation- 
ships. A good nursery- 
school does not exist as 
an isolated unit. It ex- 
ists as an integral part 
of the community. It 
supplements other com- 
munity agencies, work- 
ing with them, under- 
standing their programs 
and supplementing them 
at points where this is 
needed. 

Obviously in such a 
program the key to the 
whole situation is the 
nursery school teacher. 
Without a_ teacher 
equipped and prepared 
to take leadership in 
the type of service sug- 
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gested above there can be no rea] 
nursery school. In order to perform 
her function as herein suggested the 
nursery school teacher needs to have 
a thorough grounding in her knowl- 
edge of children. She needs to know 
not only the particular age period with 
which she is working but the periods 
preceding and following as well. She 
needs to know how to study children 
and how to come to an understanding 
of their individual personality charac. 
teristics. She needs to know the steps 
in the development of understanding. 
She needs to know the significant facts 
of physical growth. She needs to have 
a knowledge of children’s emotional 
nature. She needs further to have a 
working understanding of all sorts of 
play materials and of the ways in 
which children use these materials, 
Further than this she needs to have 
skill in guiding behavior so that desir- 
able habits grow out of the children’s 
everyday experiences. Further too she 
needs to have an understanding of 
adults, if she is to work successfully 
with the parents. She needs to under- 
stand family problems and home con- 
ditions and, more than understanding 
these, she needs to see herself not as 
a person who shall tell parents what 
to do and how to do it but as a person 
who can work with them both con- 
tributing to and profiting by the re- 
lationship together. She needs to be 
a person who can feel herself a part 
of the community, who can see the 
nursery school as a social agency, and 
who can work with other people in 
other agencies. Above all else the 
nursery school teacher needs to be a 
person who is herself well balanced 
and living a wholesome, normal life as 
a member of the community. The time 
is past for the teacher to feel herself 
as in any way superior to the parents 
with whom she works. She needs to 
see what the parents can give to her 
as well as (Continued on page 38) 
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WHEN ILLNESS COMES 


by Katherine Brownell Oettinger 


There Are Mental Hazards Which, if Not Met 
and Dealt with Wisely, Are the Cause of Far 


More Lasting Injuries Than the Sickness Itself 


LL of us, especially children, are 
A seeking how best to get along in 
the world. We try first one thing and 
then the other. We continue to do those 
things which bring us greatest satis- 
faction. We select the kind of behavior 
that brings us recognition or atten- 
tion. Of course, we are not always 
aware of this. Our feelings, not our 
intelligence, rule 
over choices more 
than we realize. 
Some of us have 
learned to enjoy 
sickness. We may be 
plainly recognized 
as hypochondriacs. 
Thus an unconscious 
impulse has guided 
the way we act. 
Others of us mask 
our mental symp- 
toms behind physical 
disease, so that we 
fool ourselves just 
as successfully as 
we deceive other 
people. Doctors call 
this complicated 
mental-emotion- 
al turmoil neurotic. 
This illness is so 
real to the patient 
and other people 
that it is difficult to 
measure the unhappiness and misery 
that neurotics bring to themselves and 
their families. 

It is our job to keep our children 
from swelling the growing number of 
adults whose mental sickness makes 
this disease the second largest cause 
of disability in our country. Sickness 
in children has many pitfalls in which 
the personality may be twisted and 
warped to include some of those un- 
healthy mental attitudes. Here is the 
challenge to steer the patient toward 
straight personality growth. 


SICKNESS RISKS 
SICKNESS is quite as much a mental 
as a physical hazard. Naturally the 
patient develops a different position in 
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the family. He has been just one of 
the children. Now he becomes the sick 
child. This new relationship carries in- 
herent dangers. We expect the doctor 
to treat the illness. But parents must 
be aware of the mental risks in their 
own treatment of the child at this time. 
His personality may be warped by this 
experience long after the stiff knee or 





PHOTOGRAPH BY M. E. CLAYPOOLE 
Activities in bed for the young convalescent 
supply the needed tonic for mental health 


the bad cough has been forgotten. The 
child has recovered his health but his 
character may be twisted for future 
time, unless care is exercised. 

Child specialists frequently find that 
the child who refuses to eat, who 
dominates the family and fails to find 
joy in healthy activity, is not a sick 
child but a child who has been sick. 
The mother may complain that “it has 
been so hard to rear him.” Actually, 
the boy has had no acute sickness 
since the attack of pneumonia five 
years ago. From that time dates all the 
petty tyranny which he has exercised 
over the family. They cannot forget 
the anxiety that bound them together 
in an effort to do everything possible 
to restore health. The ordinary de- 
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mands of regularity, of consideration 
of others, or of rules of conformity 
were all abandoned. The mother’s be- 
lief in her son’s delicate condition has 
prevented her from facing his prob- 
lem. Thus this ten-year-old boy has 
been left with a life pattern which will 
make social adjustment in any group 
exceedingly difficult for him. 
Margaret, too, has 
changed since her 
long, severe illness. 
Poor health has be- 
come a real achieve- 
ment. Her mother 
and father and all 
her brothers and sis- 
ters rush to fulfill 
her every wish. Sud- 
denly, she has be- 
come the most im- 
portant member of 
her family. Every 
one brings her gifts. 
Whining and selfish- 
ness which used to 
call for reproof are 
now overlooked. Na- 
turally, she wants 
to continue her new- 
found power. 
Margaret has also 
discovered that she 
can escape from un- 
pleasant situations. 
She is not quite sure where her pain 
is located; sometimes it is a headache, 
sometimes a stomach ache or a catch 
in her side, but the uncertain pain is 
useful. Consequently, this furnishes an 
interesting excuse to other children for 
her failure to win any race. She also 
escapes from difficulties in school, or 
with children who dislike her quarrel- 
someness, for she is sure the family 
will be anxiously concerned. She has 
learned that illness can be a refuge. 


PREPAREDNESS 
ELLNESS acts as a magnifying glass 
in revealing past child guidance. Good 
training pays dividends. The doetor 
and nurse are friends to the child who 
has never (Continued on page 40) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY E. W. LEwis 


BACK-YARD PICNICS 


OFTEN think, when I hear a 
i grown-up express boredom, of the 
ittle girl who had such a good time at 
parties because she took her good time 
vith her. Children are like that if they 
ire healthy and haven’t had the keen 
dge of their natural enjoyment d-illed 
yy adult attempts at entertainment. 
They really enjoy simple food and 
simple amusement and the slightest 
hange in accustomed routine holds 
the thrill of adventure. 

And when that change in routine 
ilso means a rest from supervision, a 
grand good celebration is in prospect. 
For if we as mothers and fathers get 
mortally sick of drilling in table man- 
ners, of saying, time without end, 
Chew with your lips closed, John. Use 
your napkin, Mary,” how tired the 
children must get of hearing us say 
these things. Children are wearing 
but so are parents. And toward the end 
ff the summer holiday, a little more so. 
We need a vacation from each other 
ind this, so often, seems financially 
ind physically impossible. Here is 
where the back-yard picnic comes to 


by Dorothy Blake 


nine times out of ten. 

For even a medium sized back yard 
has infinite possibilities to a bunch of 
youngsters when it comes to eating 
outdoors—-provided Mother will stay 
indoors and let them alone. She should 
be, in legal terms, merely an accessory 
before the fact. Provide enough food 
to satisfy any possible state of starva- 
tion and then vanish-—-within earshot 
but out of sight. A tray of her own in 
the cool of the living room or the shade 
of the porch, a pointed suggestion to 
the little darlings that to be let alone 
for a brief space is her prayer and 
hope. Put them on their own to solve 
such small problems as may arise in 
the course of an average meal and 
don’t worry if they are eating dessert 
first and sandwiches last. The extra 
fresh air and lack of tension will more 
than balance the lack of dietetic for- 
mality. At the end of an hour you will 
meet, once again, more as friends than 
as contestants. 

What if the place is littered with 
paper cups and napkins and scraps of 
food? “Policing the camp” isn’t such 


the rescue, 
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a hard job, if you put it that way, and 
some homemade ‘‘stabbers”’ are a help 
in putting this clean-up into the class 
of outdoor sports. A “‘stabber”’ is mod- 
eled after the ones the men use in city 
parks—just a stout stick, with a stout 
nail driven into the end, with which to 
spear rubbish of any kind and then 
deposit it in a bag or basket. 

Of course the main interest of a pic- 
nic is in what you have to eat—-other- 
wise it wouldn’t be a picnic. It must be 
different and festive and surprising. 
And yet it mustn’t be too rich or too 
much trouble to get ready. Picnics for 
children can help the building up proc- 
ess of summer or they can upset diges- 
tion and tempers and be a total loss if 
indulged in very often. My solution is 
to have one hot food and not too much 
raw fruit or vegetables. 

A heavy, old butter crock with a lid 
has served our family so many years 
that it is almost due for a pension. It 
has held the main dish of dozens of 
back-yard picnics and so far has come 
through being dropped, and scuffled 
over, and (Continued on page 32) 
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HIS is vacation! What are the 
children doing all summer? Have 
they arrived at the place where ‘“‘there 
is nothing to do’? Are you already 
looking forward to the day school 
opens? Perhaps you, too, are interest- 
ed in the suggestions I have received in 
answer to this problem: For the first 
time in years the Warners will not be 
able to take a vacation. They are won- 
dering what they can do with Billy, 
aged twelve, and Bee, aged fourteen. 
Many interesting suggestions came 
from Omaha. One from a man who 
writes: ‘“‘There may be many points of 
interest around their own city which 
they have not visited. Perhaps the en- 
tire family could plan to see these but 
Bee and Billy would have the respon- 
sibility for planning the route, esti- 
mating the cost, and planning as well 
as assisting with preparing and put- 
ting up the lunch. They can learn much 
of the early history of the country, en- 
joy nature, and get a great deal of fun 
out of these trips.’”” He also suggests 
activities at home. “First of all, while 
the back yard is not large, there is 
probably room for a brick stove. Billy 
may build it and Bee can find recipes 
for foods which they may both prepare 
out there. The family might arrange to 
have dinner in the back yard two eve- 
nings a week. Of course, they will use 
dishes which are unbreakable and 
some perhaps can be thrown away 
after the meal.” 

A woman from the same city writes: 
“This brought back to me the many 
vacations I spent at home in our own 
back yard. Perhaps the solution our 
wise old dad found for keeping his 
eight growing children amused and 
happy might solve the Warners’ prob- 
lem. We had a large back yard and 


IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


that was our kingdom. Dad was handy 
with tools but the prize of all was the 
trapeze and swing. By using two tele- 
phone poles, sunk in the ground, and 
boring holes in them at different dis- 
tances from the ground, pipes were in- 
serted for cross bars. This was sub- 
stantial and could be adjusted to the 
size of any child.” 

A Painesville, Ohio, mother dis- 
cussed the question at home. She says: 
““My husband feels that a father can be 
of great help to a boy of any age by 
doing things with him. Make it pos- 
sible to take a few outstanding out- 
ings with him, such as a fishing trip or 
a ball game; go swimming with him; 
show him you are willing and delighted 
to give and enjoy your time with him. 
A few dollars spent in lumber to build 
a hut in the yard or nearby will be 
well repaid in the activity it will give 
the boy and his gang and keep him 
near home. Of course, we suggest the 





KEITH AND RAY 
ARE NOT RESPECTFUL 


Mr. and Mrs. Huber are disturbed 
because their children do not respect 
them as they did their parents. When 
told to do something, Keith is apt to 
say, “Oh, yeah?” Instead of obeying 
at once, Ray asks, “Why?” 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your neighborhood, or in your study 
group and write us what you have 
found in similar cases? Send your let- 
ters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., be- 
fore August 10. They will be printed 
in the October issue. 
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‘Y’ camps where the fee is but a little 
more than the cost of board at home 
and old clothes may be worn. Our doc- 
tor was here when we were talking 
this over. She said: ‘When I was Bee’s 
age my mother handed me the fam- 
ily pocketbook for the summer and 
with a very little help I managed the 
house for the summer and thought it 
fun. I bought the supplies, planned the 
meals, and mostly cooked and served 
them. Now and then I had one of my 
own friends as a guest and mother’s 
friends also.’ If one adds to this a trip 
or two of shopping with her mother 
when they lunch at some delightful 
place where pretty china is used, mu- 
sic played, and where they are offered 
dignified service, it would surely de- 
light and impress a fourteen-year-old. 
If she is allowed to take a pal along, 
at least once, it will be a big event.” 

Members of a study group at Salina, 
Kansas, sent a number of excellent 
suggestions. Some of these are: take 
advantage of the parks, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, baseball diamonds, 
golf course, public library, and the 
playground equipment at the schools; 
promote a summer orchestra or a little 
theater; organize clubs, such as cook- 
ing, sewing, knitting, bicycle, stamp or 
other hobby, bird study, and sketch- 
ing; encourage participation in Scout 
and Y. M. C. A. activities; gardening; 
building such things as airplanes, 
rafts, tree houses, houses for pets, and 
doll houses for sisters and cousins; 
establish classes in handicrafts, type- 
writing, first aid, nature study, and 
dancing; sponsor hikes under the su- 
pervision of an older boy and quiet 
games in a cool basement. 

In another letter from Salina, a 
mother suggested activities which 








might combine recreation and the cp- 
portunity to earn money. “Organiz- 
ing a group of younger children which 
she takes to parks for supervised play 
and picnics should bring Bee a small 
compensation as well as pleasure. This 
idea might be extended to a daily story- 
telling hour or teaching of folk dances 
to smaller children. Billy’s home du- 


ties might consist of caring for the 
yard, family car, and garden.” 

Two rural groups in Colorado dis- 
cussed the question at their meetings. 
Of course, they suggested trips to the 
mountains. Their leader writes: “A 
mother of six children told how they 
pile into the old car and take trips to 
the hills, occasionally including some 





other children whose parents never 
take them anywhere. Another mother 
who has two children told of their get- 
ting up early and going to the foot- 
hills for a Sunday morning breakfast 
and returning in time for church.” 
Both groups suggested giving each 
child a garden plot “in which to carry 
out his or her own ideas of gardening.” 


IT’S UP TO US 


What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 


























Boy: Mother doesn’t allow me to eat candy just before 


dinner. 


Neighbor: That’s nonsense, Edmund. Eat it and we 


won’t tell her. 


meals. 














Boy: Mother doesn’t want me to eat candy just before 


Neighbor: That’s fine, Everett. Take it home with you 


and eat it for dessert. 


Everett is more apt to be obedient 


Because 


His neighbor is a wise man and he is quick to conform to the rule of Everett’s 


family and to respect the right of the boy’s parents to decide what is right 


for him to do. He may have offered the candy thoughtlessly or perhaps he 


may not have understood why boys should not eat candy just before meals. 


He knew, however, he must not urge Everett to disobey his parents. Edmund’s 


neighbor is not so fair nor so understanding. He is teaching the boy to be de- 


ceitful and to have no respect for the judgment of his parents. In doing so, 


he may be doing the boy more harm than the candy would. 
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“QO wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us!” 


O sang the poet many years ago, 

and so have most of us quoted 
upon more than one occasion, without, 
perhaps, expecting to have our wish 
granted. When it is, the results, though 
sometimes painful, are always illumin- 
ating. 

After I had devoted some years to 
the exclusive job of being a parent, 
a turn of the economic wheel took me 
outside my home to a part-time job. 
From this vantage point I could ob- 
serve many other parents with their 
children, not parents on parade but 
parents off their guard, somewhat 
weary and distracted, neither fresh 
and composed as we would always like 
to be with our children, nor yet ground 
and harassed as we are by daily rou- 
tine and exhausting toil. Perhaps other 
parents would find it illuminating to 
join me at my post of observation. 

Our locality is a summer resort to 
which come many parents and chil- 
dren, presumably for pleasure, in- 
dulging in those joint outings which 
are supposed to knit the family ties 
closer. Our station is back of a counter, 
which for most of our subjects gives 
us the impersonality of a store fixture. 
For observation purposes it is almost 
as good as a cloak of invisibility. Our 





wares are souvenirs, toys, and novel- 
ties with an appeal for both young and 
old. 

Our observations may begin with a 
young family—mother, father, and one 
or two small children. Before they are 
fairly inside the door we hear the 
familiar admonition, ‘Now don’t you 
children touch a thing!” An excellent 
idea, that, if consistently carried out, 
but how many parents themselves ob- 
serve the rule? Watch yourself next 
time you go into a store and note how 
many objects you pick up casually, 
without the least intention of pur- 
chasing. 

“But,” you may protest, “little chil- 
dren are careless; they are likely to 
break the things they handle.” 

That sounds reasonable enough, but 
in my experience most of the break- 
ages are caused by grown-ups! Per- 
haps we had best heed our own ad- 
vice. Children are keen observers— 
more than once have I heard a child 
retort, ‘““Well, you touch things!” 

Of course I don’t m: an that chil- 
dren should be allowed to handle 
everything in a store, but they will 
not learn to let things alone by a 
casual, last-minute admonition. They 
need training in the correct procedure. 
Perhaps the best expedient with a 
small child is to teach him to put his 
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THE 


YOUTHFUL 
SHOPPER 


by Ruth Bennett Dyer 


hands behind him. Sometimes you can 
appeal to his sense of humor, “Look 
with your eyes, not with your fingers.” 
Older children can follow the rule of 
a well-trained Scout troop which vis- 
ited us one summer, “Don’t handle a 
thing unless you really mean to buy 
it.”” Whatever the method you employ, 
a short time spent in careful, gentle 
training will ensure increasing shop- 
ping pleasure for all concerned. (I 
confess that three years behind a coun- 
ter have not yet resigned me to being 
used as a threat! ‘The lady will spank 
you if you touch things.’’) 


But let us return to observing our 
family. The parents begin a leisurely 
tour of inspection, while the children 
with an unfailing instinct make a bee- 
line for the toy counter. If they are 
small they are almost certain to want 
more than they can have; they may, 
indeed, want everything they can see. 
Before long the parents’ shopping will 
be interrupted by cries of ‘Mother, 
come here and see this!” “Daddy, buy 
me that!’”” When the answer is, “Wait 
till I get through and then I'll see 
about it,”” we are pretty sure there is 
trouble ahead. 

It is both mean and shortsighted 
thus to put off a child’s requests. Their 
wants, (Continued on page 28) 





THE MODERN HOUSE 
REDUCES THE HOUSEWORK 





HE number of “Indispensable 
Aids to the Housewife” which are 
now on the market might easily be- 
wilder and discourage the woman who 
wants to run her house as efficiently 
as possible, but has a limited amount 
of money to spend on equipment with 
which to do it. Women fear the aging 
effects of housework and are eager to 
take the drudgery out of it. However 
much they like to work around their 
houses, they consider it a responsibil- 
ity toward their families to keep their 
charm and vitality, not signifying by 
weary feet and unhappy faces that they 
are Women Who Do Their Own Work. 
It is natural, then, that they should 
wish to own all the protections against 
drudgery which are on the market, 
whether they can be made to fit into a 
budget or not. 

At 39th Street and Park Avenue, in 
New York City, America’s Little 
House and its equipment demonstrate 
how important intelligent selection 
from the list of these indispensable 
aids can be in the happiness of a fam- 
ily which must budget all jts expen- 
ditures—in the happiness, most par- 
ticularly, of the woman who must take 
care of the house and family, and still 
keep her ideas and interests ranging 
beyond the sweeping and the mending. 

When America’s Little House was 
planned as an educational demonstra- 
tion, its sponsors, the New York Com- 
mittee of Better Homes in America; 
the architects, Mr. Roger Bullard and 
Mr. Clifford Wendehack; the decora- 
tor, Miss Elizabeth Parker; and the 
engineer, Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, set 
themselves to picturing the people 
who would own this house. Before the 
ground was broken, an imaginary 
family consisting of a father and 
mother, twin boys of seven, and a 
baby girl was molding the ideas of the 
builders of the house. 

Dr. Gilbreth, whose chief concern 
was the daily life of the woman of the 
house, immediately began to antici- 
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by Madeline Roach 


pate the problems which the mother 
would encounter when the house was 
finished. In her solving of them she 
has proved to countless energetic, 
capable women that if they will look 
at their own household needs with in- 
telligence and at their budgets with a 
fine sense of proportion they will be 
able to buy enough equipment, care- 
fully distributed over all the phases 
of their household tasks, to do their 
work efficiently and allow for leisure 








pered with washable wall paper in 
colorful patterns. This was the first 
step, after the house was actually be- 
gun, in planning for the conservation 
of time and energy for the housewife, 
without detriment to the beauty of her 
house. 

Actually, the first step occurred be- 
fore the plans were made, since before 
even a line went on the drawing paper, 
Dr. Gilbreth had given most careful 
thought to the problems of feeding 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERT LAWSON 


Sturdy furniture with rounded corners, adjustable shelves with 
a place for everything, add joy and tranquillity to baby-tending 


time when all of the work is done. 

In order to make the house as lovely 
as possible, and easy to keep so, the 
walls were given attractive, washable 
coverings. In the living room, dining 
room, boys’ room, and nursery they 
were painted in white or soft colors; 
in the kitchen and clothery they were 
covered with a fireproof tile composi- 
tion; and in the entrance hall, master 


‘bedroom, and baths, they were pa- 


the family, making clothes for it, laun- 
dering its clothes, and keeping the 
house clean. One of the most inter- 
esting results of her consideration of 
these problems was the inclusion on 
the plans of a small room behind the 
kitchen which she called the “cloth- 
ery.” 

The clear-thinking mother of the 
Little House family, as Dr. Gilbreth 
interpreted her, did not see why she 
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should spend her washing day in a 
damp, dark cellar. If she did this, she 
would have to run upstairs to answer 
the telephone, or to look after any 
cooking she needed to have on the 
stove, or to take the clothes out to 
the drying yard. She would have to 
miss the sunshine in her garden, and 
she would have to deprive the baby 
of the sunshine, too, since she could 
not leave her to her own devices for 
any length of time. 


A SUNNY, white-walled room be- 
hind the kitchen, with the back door 
leading out into the drying yard and 
garden, where the washing could be 
done with the baby playing in full 
view, with the cooking only a few feet 
away, and with all the laundry equip- 
ment arranged in the most compact, 
convenient manner, was the solution 
to the laundry problem. 

Furthermore, reasoned this progres- 
sive woman, why should it be neces- 
sary for her to do her sewing upstairs, 
where she must completely disarrange 
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height was calculated with reference 
to the portable sewing machine which 
fits on top of it. Both the tables are 
on rollers, and when not in use, the 
smaller table slides underneath the 
larger one, the machine rests un- 
der the little table, and all the sewing 
equipment takes up just one corner 
of the room. Moreover, the top table 
is then ready to be useful in ways 
unconnected with sewing—such as 
providing a clear space on which to 
lay freshly ironed clothes, or, if a 
party is being given, on which to 
spread out plates for serving. In fur- 
ther anticipation of such a need, the 
white washtubs and the electric ironer 
were equipped with wooden covers to 
make extra tables, too. 

Visitors to America’s Little House 
are startled, at first, by this untradi- 
tional doing away with the washtubs- 
in-the-cellar and _ scraps-on-the-bed- 
room-fioor. But they go away resolved 
to climb out of their own cellars, when 
they realize that never do the washing 
and the sewing occur simultaneously 






A sunny, white-walled office and workroom for the modern woman 
who banishes efficiently most of the old-fashioned drudgery 


a room for it, where it is extremely 
dificult to gather up threads and 
Scraps from the rugs, and where run- 
ning up and downstairs for the door- 
bell and cooking interrupts her sewing 
and tires her out in heels and humor? 
There being no logical reason, Dr. 
Gilbreth designed for the clothery two 
Sewing-tables—a cutting-out table, 
and a smaller table with drawers for 
thread and pins and patterns—whose 
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in the life of a woman who does her 
own housework efficiently, and when 
they see how much time may be saved 
by having the mending equipment at 
hand when clothes are freshly ironed, 
so that they can be hung on hangers, 
mended then and there, and put away 
without the folding and unfolding to 
which, with less compact arrange- 
ments, they are bound to be subjected. 
These visitors are further impressed 
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This well-planned little house is 
dedicated to the woman of today 


when they observe how sunny and 
light the room is, and how restful it 
is to look out at the flowers in the 
garden. 

From being on the same floor with 
a telephone, it was but a step in logic 
to put one right in the clothery. More- 
over, there were all sorts of files re- 
lating to meals—menus and recipes, 
articles on domestic subjects, lists of 
great value in fulfilling everyday du- 
ties—which should be kept near the 
kitchen. And the typewriter must be 
put conveniently near these files—cer- 
tainly it could be of very little use on 
the secretary in the living room! Dr. 
Gilbreth assembled these necessities 
in the life nf a woman who cares for 
a house alertly and made a desk to fit 
them, putting it, logically, in the cloth- 
ery, so that planning might be done 
with files and typewriter side by side, 
ordering might be done from lists as 
they were made, and the telephone 
could be answered without extra steps 
or without losing sight of activities in 
kitchen, clothery, or garden. As a fin- 
ishing touch, Dr. Gilbreth included 
space in the desk for a radio. 


HBavInc taken care of the family’s 
clothes, the Little House wife planned 
her kitchen so that she would be able 
to feed her family without spending 
all her time at it. She worked out how 
much of her equipment budget could 
rightfully be spent in the kitchen, and 
carefully shopped for reliable, mod- 
erate-priced products—a gas stove, an 
electric refrigerator, and an electric 
mixer were her most expensive pur- 
chases—except her cupboards. By 
working out what equipment would be 
used in certain food preparations— 


FOR 


HOMEMAKERS) 





such as cake-baking or salad-mixing 

and grouping it in a special cup- 
board over a table space, Dr. Gilbreth 
made it possible for the housewife to 
prepare that particular type of food 
without stepping away from the work 
surface. 

All the general baking equipment 
was put in the largest cupboard space, 
so that when standing in front of it, 
a woman could reach her refrigerator 
door with her right hand and her oven 
door with her left hand. When 
the Little House wife wishes 
to cook vegetables, she has her 
vegetable bin and her pots and 
pans for cooking in cabinets 
under the drainboards of the 
sink, right beside the stove 
where they are to be cooked. 

In this room are never heard 
the frantic running steps which 
usually form an obbligato to 
meals cooked in a rambling 
kitchen—nor is there heard the 
clatter of dishes on drain- 
boards, since the work sur- 
faces are all covered with a 
noiseless, stainless, pressed 
wood composition which, in 
addition, is very restful to the 
eyes because it reflects no 
glare. In consideration of the 
eyes, also, lights were put 
above every work surface in 
the room; and in consideration 
of the back and arm muscles, 
the work surfaces were made 
all the same height—one which 
was determined with relation 
to the height of the housewife’s el- 
bows from the floor. With all unneces- 
sary steps in the kitchen eliminated, 
with the interruptions of the telephone 
made as little a disturbance as pos- 
sible, the problem of cooking the meals 
in America’s Little House is solved. 
The fact of drudgery was removed by 
Dr. Gilbreth’s careful arrangement of 
equipment, as the appearance of it 
was removed by the white walls and 
cabinets, by the red of a chair, of the 
tea kettle, of measuring cups and 
spoons, and by the pear tree outside 
the window. 

There remained the problem of how 
this seven-room house was to be kept 
clean. Brooms and dusters not being 
prohibitive in price, duplicate sets of 
them were purchased for upstairs and 
downstairs, so that the time and en- 
ergy required to run up or down with 
cleaning materials could be conserved. 
The usually unmanageable broom 
closet was supplanted by compact lit- 
tle cabinets, downstairs on the clothery 
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door, and upstairs on the inside of the 
linen closet door. These closets take 
up no more space than the door frame, 
are made of fireproof metal, and re- 
volve on the door to present a neat, 
painted length to the eye when the 
brooms are not in use. 

The care of the baby, in addition 
to the housekeeping, might be expect- 
ed to worry and fatigue the mother 
of the family until she could not enjoy 
her house, or garden, or even the child 








In this kitchen are never heard the frantic 
running steps heard in yesterday’s kitchen 


itself. But the mother of the Little 
House baby took care that this would 
not happen to her. She carefully 
bought furniture for the little pink- 
walled nursery which has no accident 
possibilities. The bed is sturdy and has 
adjustable sides. Instead of a preca- 
rious high chair, there is a strong 
little chair fastened to an equally 
strong little table, neither one of which 
can tip. All the furniture has rounded 
corners, and is made of unpainted 
wood, so that though she bump and 
bite, the baby cannot injure herself 
outside or in. This elimination of con- 
stant apprehension about bruises and 
falls makes the rest of the mother’s 
work much lighter. Dressing the baby 
is made easy by having her clothes in 
a closet with specially designed shelves 
and drawers, and all her small neces- 
sities handy to the bath adjoining the 
nursery. And as for her meals—all 
the utensils for cooking them and 
dishes for serving them are kept in a 
revolving cabinet on one of the kitchen 
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doors, where they are kept free from 
dirt and are easy to find when needed. 


Tuus has the Little House wife 
solved her four problems through the 
experience and study of a famous en- 
gineer. And all women who struggle 
with similar problems in their own 
households may profit by these solu- 
tions, as they are demonstrated daily 
at America’s Little House. The solu- 
tion may not exactly fit into a slightly 
different situation, but it should 
certainly set the intelligence of 
the possessor of the problem to 
working toward her own an- 
swer. It is for this purpose that 
America’s Little House was 
built—not that its sponsors 
might say, “This is the way 
you must build your house, and 
these are the things you must 
put in it,” but rather, “This is 
the way we have worked out 
of difficulties. Will our experi- 
ence be helpful to you in mak- 
ing your life more pleasant and 
efficient ?” 

The most indispensable aid 
to the housewife is undoubtedly 
her own intelligence and inter- 
est in proving herself the mis- 
tress of her house, and in ar- 
ranging her life so that her 
work time is not drudgery and 
her leisure time is free for the 
enjoyment of her unbudgeted 
wealth—a husband, two boys, 
and a little girl. 

It is only recently that mod- 
ern business efficiency has been adapt- 
ed to the needs of the housewife of 
today. But the great interest in the 
Little House indicates how women are 
welcoming such aids. 

There have been over 145,000 visi- 
tors to America’s Little House since 
it was opened as a public demonstra- 
tion in November, 1934. In this num- 
ber have been women from every walk 
of life and every degree of experience 

—women with eleven maids, and the 
maids themselves; women with white 
hair who knew all about keeping house 
the hardest way, and _ prospective 
brides who knew nothing at all about 
it except that it was going to be won- 
derful. They have all had open, search- 
ing minds, and they have taken some- 
thing away with them. Also, they have 
left behind them for the people who 
were responsible for America’s Little 
House a conviction that through this 
demonstration they have had a va-t in 
stimulating the development of better 
homes in America. 
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WHY DO THEY WHINE? 


MOTHER once said to me, “Why 
£@ does my Jacky whine so much’? 
I have tried everything to stop it. I 
have tried giving him what he wants 
and I have tried punishing him for it. 
Nothing does any good.” Poor mother 
—nothing is more unpleasant than the 
whining of a child. The child himself 
is not happy and the other members 
of the family are made miserable by 
it. Jacky was about four years old 
and the habit of whining had been 
growing on him for more than a year. 
What could have caused it, and, most 
important of all to his mother, what 
would cure it? 

There are many things which might 
be the cause of whining. First of all I 
believe we should check up thorough- 
ly on the child’s physical health. A 
first-rate doctor, a children’s specialist, 
should give him a complete examina- 
tion to be sure that there is nothing 
wrong with him. Sometimes children 
are not quite well in some particular 
without the parents realizing it——and 
this might be the cause of whining. 
Then, too, the doctor will check over 
such matters as the amount of sleep 
Jacky is getting. He may be get- 
ting the amount usually suggested 
for a three-year-old, but he may need 
more. The doctor will also inquire into 
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his food. Is it just right for Jacky? 
And his outdoor exercise. Is he hav- 
ing enough opportunity to run and 
jump and climb, and play vigorously ? 
How about his clothing? Is it just 
suitable, neither too warm nor too 
cool, and not too heavy? The doctor 
can help you with all these questions 
of hygiene. If all is right in these 
then one possibility of a 
physical cause of the whining has been 
eliminated. 


respects, 


ANOTHER possible cause is that 
Jacky may not have enough to do, or 
he may not have the right kind of 
things to do. Little children need to be 
occupied all the time they are awake. 
Different sorts of occupation are good 
for them. When they are out of doors 
they should not just be wheeled in a 
carriage or walk along the street hold- 
ing Mother’s hand. These things bore 
and tire a little child very rapidly. 
Give him a piece of ground, fenced in 
for safety, give him boards, boxes, a 
ladder, a tricycle, a cart, a shovel, a 
large ball, and freedom. He must do 
things outdoors if he is to be happy. 
And indoors it is the same, he must 
be doing things. The doing may be 
helping Mother wash the dishes, it 
may be dressing and undressing a 
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doll, it may be making elaborate con- 
structions of blocks or clay, it may be 
listening to music and responding 
rhythmically to it. There are many, 
many interesting things for children 
to do. “But,” you say, “I have all kinds 
of toys and things for my child and 
still he is unhappy.” In that case you 
need to consider carefully whether the 
things he has to use are truly suitable 
for him. Are they too young for him? 
Are they too old for him? Do they 
hold possibilities for use which he has 
not discovered ? 

If the toys and play materials seem 
to be appropriate, then perhaps the 
stimulus to use them in a creative 
way is lacking. Often other children 
will stimulate a child to play con- 
structively and happily. Perhaps your 
child needs the companionship of 
other children. Send him to nursery 
school or kindergarten and see what 
happens. A little child gets stale with 
only adults and older children in his 
home. He needs the association of 
other human beings who are at just 
about the same stage of development 
as he. 

And lastly, the cause of the child’s 
whining may be your own way of 
handling him. Do you thwart him too 
often or (Continued on page 38) 
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Under “That Inverted Bowl 
Men Call the Sky...” 


by J. OTIS SWIFT 

OT every one in this world can 
N store up wealth, gold, and mate- 
rial good things to tide him over the 
shoals of middle life and safely among 
the rocks of old age. Not every one 
can leave for his children money and 
property to make their lives easy. 

But there is a greater and more as- 
sured wealth, called happiness and 
contentment, that every one can rea- 
sonably hope to store up in the heart, 
and assist his children to attain. These 
riches do not come from the market 
place, the factory, or the office desk. 
They lie in the hearts of those pil- 
grims who, leaving city palace and 
tenement, village cottage and farm- 
house yard, whenever the opportunity 
occurs, follow the long brown path 
across the borderline between the ma- 
terial workaday world with its drab 
worries, and the land of enchantment, 
the holy land of the soul, out among 
the hills and valleys, wood lots and 
streams. There they find fascination, 
allurement, and mental absorption and 
peace in nature study. There are 
thousands who have been successful 
in a worldly way, who have acquired 
great material wealth, but who have 
also been students of nature and 
value their spiritual wealth much 
more than their money. When they 
die, if they ‘carry any of their riches 
into another life, it will be the yellow 
gold of buttercups and marsh mari- 
golds; the diamonds of cascade-spray 
and morning dew; rubies, emeralds, 
and pearls of ice-incrusted forests 
gathered to the heart during winter 
hikes across sparkling hills. 

Parents who have little knowledge 
of blue-eyed grass, trailing arbutus, 
partridgeberry vine, songs of thrushes 
and orioles, tall, dignified tulip trees 
and pines, feldspar and mica of ledges, 
bullfrogs and spring peepers, will find 
a longed-for democracy, sympathy, 
and kinship with their children by 
leading them afield and beginning with 
them a familiarity with the Little 
People of the Wild. There are cheap 
handbooks to aid. 

Boys and girls lay for themselves 
firm foundations of culture in getting 
knowledge of the denizens of frog 
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ponds, cool, woodsy paths, tree-top 
pathways, bobolink-haunted meadows 
—in learning common minerals of the 
ledges of the hills. Many boys and 
girls with rooms full of objects col- 
lected on their hikes have begun to 
lay up greater wealth, broader culture, 
deeper understanding of life and the 
universe than their parents ever had. 
Listening to the pre-sunrise chorus of 
birds; the silverbells of dusky ponds 
where hylas sing the oldest love songs 
in the world; the babbling of brooks, 
they get a fundamental sense of music 
that will make them know harmony 
all their lives. Loving and appreciat- 
ing flower colors, landscapes, sunsets, 
as children, they walk through art 
museums in later life with a sense of 
at-home-ness. Knowing birds, animals, 
woodlands, sphagnum bogs, the law- 
abiding starry heavens, vagaries of 
wind and rain, the good and bad in 
humanity will not seem strange and 
baffling to them in after life. 

They have ancient standards to judge 
by. Material success in life comes, in 
large part, through knowing subcon- 
sciously the laws of nature. The in- 
tense energy of childhood, misdirected, 
leads to wreckage later in life. In 
young children it takes spontaneously 
to acquiring knowledge of wild things 
of field and wood; first to know them 
by sight, then their common names 
and legends. When these children 
reach school, biology, Latin and Greek 
names and scientific principles come 
more easily. 

The desire of accomplishment, sense 
of mastery, possession, knowledge of 
personal wealth, ability to concen- 
trate, close observation—all are cul- 
tivated by nature study in young and 
old. To go out and find specimens of 
feldspar, epidote; to discover the nest 
of a red-winged blackbird; to master 
knowledge of surrounding country, 
brooks, fields, woods; to feel owner- 
ship in the landscape; to possess a sat- 
isfying hobby; to study a marsh wren 
all day; to find Indian arrowheads 
which men have overlooked for three 
hundred years—these activities are all 
character building, playing at life that 
is excellent training for the real thing. 
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Children are closer than we are to 
the childhood of the race. There is go 
much knowledge and wisdom we have 
forgotten! So much joy and so many 
rewards for boys and girls! The fun 
of studying the antics of nosy old 
woodchucks, and frisky squirrels; of 
finding a new species of violet; of dis- 
covering quartz crystals in the old 
quarries; of identifying bird songs; of 
knowing where the biggest blackber- 
ries grow and the sweetest strawber- 
ries lurk. To be amused, then amazed, 
and finally instructed by watching the 
well-directed energy that goes on in 
one single beehive; or the amazingly 
high order of civilization and coopera- 
tion shown in the activities of one 
small anthill. The wonder of it all 
has taught hundreds of children, 
young and old, valuable lessons, and 
bred in them some early clue to that 
working philosophy, so necessary to 
us all. The sudden discovery of a little 
mother bird trustingly looking up 
from her nest into the freckled, ex- 
cited faces peering down at her has 
instilled in many a youngster tender- 
ness and compassion, rather than des- 
tructiveness. Most children are vivid- 
ly imaginative, and love to learn to 
recognize the stars as they come out, 
to be able to make mental pictures of 
fairies and gnomes dancing by the 
light of the will-o’-the-wisp over the 
fields; of tented armies of antiquity 
waiting under the stars for battles of 
the morrow; of Indians around their 
camp fires; of how the yellow lady’s- 
slipper stands in the starlight of that 
stilly, lovely, lonely woodland dell far 
away in the forest that no one but you 
knows about. 

Lucky are those people, young or 
old, who know how much beauty and 
spiritual awareness can be gathered 
unto their souls from the great out- 
doors. To know how amazing are all 
other forms of life is to know more 
implicitly the divinity of the whole— 
to know more completely what to 
bring to our own lives. And fortunate, 
indeed, are those who have been guid- 
ed in youth toward this appreciation. 
Today, just as truly as in the mellow 
reflections of Omar Khayydm, long 
ago, mankind has been granted 4 
spiritual heritage—a strange deep 
beauty and peace—a nearness to God 

-out under “that inverted bowl men 
call the sky.” 
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Moruer EARTH isn’t alw ays 
good to her children. 


She provides things which feed 
and shelter us. But she often gives 
shelter to one of man’s most sinister 


enemies. For buried in the soil of 


home gardens, city play grounds, 
and country fields may live the 
germs which cause tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, as it is more commonly known. 


Because these germs are so wide- 
spread, any injury which forces par- 
ticles of soil into the tissues beneath 
the skin may result in lockjaw. This 
is true of wounds from the imple- 
ments with which you dig around 
your garden, and injuries from nails 


and splinters that have been lying 
in the dirt. 


Wounds received in automobile 
mishaps or industrial accidents, and 
other wounds contaminated with 
dirt or debris, may also allow lock- 
jaw germs to enter the tissues of the 
body. Gunshot and fireworks acci- 
dents are especially dangerous be- 
cause the force of the explosion can 
carry the infectious material into 
the tissues. 


Beware especially if the wound is 
deep and the opening small—for 
such a “puncture wound” shuts out 
oxygen, and thus enables tetanus 
germs to thrive and increase. 


These facts sound frightening. 
They are frightening. But if the 
proper action and care are taken, 
they lose their terror. For your own 
doctor can administer a serum which 
prevents lockjaw when used promptly. 


If you consult a physician af once 
about any wound that seems sus- 
picious, he can eliminate the possi- 
bility of tetanus. If you delay, it 
may be too late. 
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CONSIDER THE 
YOUTHFUL SHOPPER 


(Continued from page 21) 


though so short-lived, are very real, 
and they have not learned the self- 
control of older shoppers. From the 
depths of my own resentment I would 
urge you, if you are going to buy your 
small child something, to do it prompt- 
ly. How many times have I boiled 
internally to see a parent, poking aim- 
lessly over the stock in a shop, dis- 
regarding his child’s requests until 
they grew to a clamor no longer to be 
disregarded, and then in a fit of peev- 
ishness refusing to buy the toy that 
had been promised “when I get 
through looking around.” 

Here I might add a bit from my own 
experience. When I have occasion to 
take my small children on an extended 
bout of shopping we go first to a store 

-often the “5 and 10’—where they 
may select a small, inexpensive toy for 
the day. We purchase a new toy, for 
that will engage the child’s interest 
longer than an old toy brought from 
home and he won’t think Mother is an 
old meany for just buying things she 
wants. We get a small toy so that the 
child himself can carry it without 
fatigue. We choose an inexpensive one 
so if it is lost or broken nobody’s day 
is ruined. The plan is simple, inexpen- 
sive, just, and—it works! Children will 
play contentedly with their own new 
toy while mother pursues her incom- 
prehensible shopping in peace. 

Of course we will agree that shop- 
ping trips and outings may be hard on 
the tempers of young and old. If small 
children can be left at home it gen- 
erally contributes to the peace and 
happiness of all concerned. But that 
can’t always be done, and the device I 
have mentioned will be found a great 
promoter of harmony. 

Here let me insert two suggestions. 
First, if for any reason you do not 
intend to buy your small child any- 
thing, consider well before you take 
him into a shop crammed with things 
he’ll want tremendously. An exception 
to this may be made for December 
tours of toy departments, when desire 
may reasonably be held in check by 
anticipation of Christmas morning. 
But these other casual outings—after 
all, they are for pleasure, aren’t they? 
And children, like adults, find pleasure 
in buying new things. Few of us want 
all the pleasure for ourselves and only 
endure the children as a necessary evil. 

My second suggestion is this: If 
you're going to buy your small child 
something, do have some considera- 
tion for his tastes and desires. How 
often have I heard parents say— 
Heaven forgive me, I think I’ve said 
it myself—“‘What do you want with a 
doll?” (For a small boy, substitute 
the word boat.) “You’ve got more at 


home than you ever play with.”’ Why, 
that’s just the reason she does need 
another; that’s what she loves. Can’t 
we allow our children the collector’s 
joy we indulge ourselves in? I have 
heard more than one mother, after 
bestowing some righteous remark 
upon her small offender, blandly, even 
complacently, admit that she never 
can resist a nice basket, though she 
won’t know what to do with it or where 
to put it if she gets it. 

Even before we have reached this 
point in our observations there is a 
well-informed chorus trilling, ‘Give 
the children their own money to 
spend.” To this refrain I gladly lend 
my support. So much has been written 
on the subject of children and their 
allowances that there should be little 
more for me to add. I grant the de- 
sirability of their being encouraged to 
save in anticipation of an outing, and 
I don’t mind their coming in several 
times to compare stocks and prices, 
for I know they are getting good ex- 
perience in handling money. But if it 
really is their money, do let them 
spend it for what they want. Perhaps 
they do need a bit of parental guid- 
ance—a few helpful suggestions—but 
most of us go too far along that line. 
Once I heard a mother suggesting 
alternative courses of procedure—one 
to buy the article at hand, the other 
to save until the more desirable one 
could be procured. “But,’’ she added, 
“it’s your own money and you can do 
whichever you like.’’ When the child 
decided to buy the cheaper article the 
mother took it in good part and raised 
no further objection. But she was the 
exception. The more usual method is 
to bully your child into spending his 
money for the thing you think he ought 
to want—or at least not to spend it 
on what you don’t approve of. I still 
remember with indignation the father 
who made his son return a bow and 
arrow which he had bought with his 
own money, and exchange it for a 
comb and file! 

On this same theme of allowing 
children their own spending money, I 
would like to offer another suggestion. 
If it seems wise to you to allow your 
child only a dime, take him to the dime 
store, where he can spend it reason- 
ably and happily. Don’t turn him loose 
in a shop where everything he wants 
costs from a quarter up to five or ten 


A small inexpensive 
toy will help Sonny 
through a trying 
shopping trip 
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dollars. It is a disillusioning experi- 
ence for a youngster who is just be. 
ginning to struggle with the economic 
system. Incidentally it is wearing on 
the salesperson who is trying to help 
him achieve his heart’s desire. 


IT is seldom indeed that we find a 
family in which the children are rude 
and disagreeable to gently spoken, 
considerate parents. In many more 
instances do we find irritable, domi- 
neering parents venting their ill nature 
on children who, on the whole, are 
behaving quite well. It is a humbling 
conclusion, and one over which we 
may well pause for serious considera- 
tion. But we must not give up in dis- 
gust at this point. There is a brighter 
side to the picture. 

“Now Tom,” said a mother to her 
son who was becoming restive, ‘don’t 
hurry your sisters. Let them take their 
own time for their shopping; that’s the 
way they’re having their fun.” 

Remarks like that give rise to more 
cheerful thoughts. In general, families 
with older children seem to get along 
with less friction than families where 
the children are small. Perhaps what 
we have been observing is part of a 
great system of mutual education for 
parents and children. Perhaps some- 
how, in spite of fumblings and failures, 
parents as well as children grow 
through years of association. Our chil- 
dren do learn a reasonable restraint 
for their antisocial instincts, their 
boundless desires. And we ourselves, 
in spite of—perhaps by means of—our 
repeated failures, do learn more re- 
spect for the personalities of our chil- 
dren, more tolerance for their weak- 
nesses and foibles, more joy in the 
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companionship ot personalities of di- 


vergent ages and tastes. Such com- 


panionship, to be sure, must be rooted 


firmly in thoughtful, conscientious 


principles of behavior between parents 
and children, but it must be pliable and 
able to bend to the winds of mood and 


tered by a deep, sustaining love, but it 
can flower only in the sunshine of a 
sense of humor and true proportion. 


| 
' 
circumstance. Its roots must be wa- 


If our observations have carried us 
so far as this, perhaps it is far enough 
for this time at least. Let us leave our 
post, lock up the shop, and go home 
resolved upon, perhaps not bigger, but 
certainly better shopping trips with 
our own John and Mary. 
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. What is a diplomatic way to keep | 


. How is America’s Little House ar- 


.How can parents use in the home 


the same practices which the Boy 
Scout organization uses to devel- 


ys 


op character? 7. 


. Why is it important to answer the 


thoughtful questions of young 
children? 8-9. 


the teen age girl from using too 
much make-up? 13. 


. How can we start, while they are 


still young, to give children a 
fundamental appreciation of art? 
1}. 


. What qualities and knowledge are 


necessary in an efficient nursery 
school teacher? 16. 


.What are the mental hazards of 


children’s illness? 17. How can 
wise parents avoid them? 40. 


. What is an easy way for Mother to 


provide entertainment for the chil- 
dren and peace and quiet for her- 
self at the same time? 18. 


.For the first time in years the 


Warners are not able to take a va- 
cation. They are wondering what 
they can do with Billy, aged twelve 
and Bee, aged fourteen. What 
would you suggest? 19. 


ranged to save wear and tear on its 
mistress? 23-24. 

What may be the cause of a child’s 
whining? 25. 

How can you keep the small child | 
happy and cheerful when he goes | 
on a shopping expedition with you? 
28. | 
What are some of the essential 
qualities of a good high school pa- | 
rent-teacher association? 36. 


. What are the chief causes of ma- 


ternal mortality? 37. | 
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6¢Funny-tasting stuff... this knitting! Can’t say the brown 
kind is particuiarly good. Not much flavor. How’s that white 
stuff you’ve got, Brother —lemme try a mouthful of that! »? 









Say, this is swell—a nice long, hard bone in it! Feels great on 
that place where there’s going to be a new tooth next week. 
No — you can’t have it! I found it! G’wan off — it’s mine! °° 
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6¢ Oh, take it, cry-baby! This woolly stuff’s making you cross... 
you need Johnson’s Baby Powder to soothe away the prickles. 
It’s so soft, it makes any baby good-natured — even you! »? 


6¢P’'m Johnson’s Baby Powder...when I’m on 
guard, skin irritations don’t have a chance to get 
started! I ‘slip’ like satin, for ’'m made of finest 
Italian talc. No zinc stearate—and no orris-root. 
And does your baby have Johnson’s Baby Soap 
and Baby Cream? He should! 9? 
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when you buy 
STRAINED FOODS 


— as — 


2 erp the modern, 
simple, sensible 
way to make sure that 
your baby gets his 

roper feeding —look 
be the two Seals of 
Quality on the strained foods you buy. 
Only Heinz bears both. 


The Seal of Acceptance of the American 
Medical Association’s important Commit- 
tee on Foods, indicates that the scientific 
nutritional value of Heinz Strained Foods 
has been found acceptable to the medical 
profession. Heinz are the sort of foods 
your doctor wants your baby to have. 


The Heinz Seal means quality. Only the 
experience gained in 66 glorious years of 
preparing and packing pure food products 
can produce foods as completely whole- 
some, deliciously nourishing and unfail- 
ingly good as Heinz Strained Foods! They 
taste better. Their rich, natural color will 
tell you that they are pedigreed fresh 
vegetables of unmatched goodness; cooked 
and strained under the active supervision 
of Heinz famous chefs, in spotless modern 
plants agleam with cleanliness. 


Depend on Heinz to guard your baby’s 
diet! It’s the safe and sensible thing to do. 


x HEINZ * 
STRAINED FOODS 


9 KINDS—1, Strained Vegetable 


Soup. 2. Peas. 3. Green Beans. 
1. Spinach. 5. Carrots. 6. Tomatoes. 
7. Beets. 8. Prunes. 9. Cereal. 

GET THIS BABY DIET BOOK 


This new book “Modern Guardians | 
of Your Baby’s Health”, contains 
many up-to-date facts regarding the 
various vitamins and mineral salts. Also information 
on infant care and feeding. Send labels from 3 tins of 
Heinz Strained Foods or 10 cents. Address H. J. 
Heinz Company, Department NP208, Pittsburgh, Pa. 















CAN CHARACTER BE 
TAUGHT? 


(Continued from page 7) 

much like them as possible, never, 
never to let them down under any 
circumstances or to earn their dis- 
pleasure or criticism. Here again it is 
a matter more of expediency than 
conscience, what the psychologists 
call “enlightened self-interest,” that 
makes him want to do his share in 
a camp clean-up, hang on to his tem- 
per in an altercation and his cheerful- 
ness and good sportsmanship in de- 
feat in a contest, show his mettle on 
the hike by making no complaints 
when he is tired or cold or his pack 
is too heavy, or when he isn’t per- 
mitted to drink from a doubtful spring 
when he is thirsty. 

He overcomes his small egoisms and 
selfishness, his tendencies toward 
shirking or laziness or sulks or pro- 
crastination or prevarication or what- 
ever his besetting weaknesses are be- 
cause he wants to prove himself one 
of the “gang’’—he is as good a Scout 
as the rest. 

It is only gradually that he begins 
to understand that it is even more im- 
portant‘ not to let himself down as 
a Scout than it is to win praise from 
his Scoutmaster or popularity from 
his fellow Scouts. The process of self- 
discipline has set in and he is armed 
not merely by the words of his Law, 
but by its intrinsic impulsion. By the 
time he has been two, three, or four 
years in Scouting, certain habits of 
conduct and attitudes of mind are 
grounded in him. He may still slip up 
as a Scout, but he knows that he has 
slipped. He judges himself. 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control, 

These three alone lead men to sov- 
ereign power.” 


It is to be assumed that the poet did 
not mean the external trappings of 
royalty by sovereign power, but the 
regal gift of self-mastery, being king 
over one’s spirit and mind and body, 
an ideal which Scouting seeks to de- 
velop as richly and completely as pos- 
sible for every boy who comes under 
the banners of the movement, whose 
eleventh Law alone embodies a whole 
code of conduct which if adopted gen- 
erally in youth would make maturity 
a happier and less difficult state and 
our future citizenry a better asset to 
the nation. 

“A Scout is clean.” So runs the Law. 
“He keeps clean in body and thought, 
stands for clean speech, clean sport, 
clean habits, and travels with a clean 
crowd.” 

Cooperation, helpfulness, friendli- 
ness, courtesy, the power of getting 
along with others are not so much 
taught in Scouting as learned by prac- 





tice, made a part of the Scout’s daily 
experience, applied as he goes along 
wherever he happens to be. 


“THE Boy Scouts,” a teacher saiq 
recently, ‘“‘are ready to do things ang 
better than that, see things to do.” 
And another teacher comments, “Up- 
on becoming Scouts, some boys who 
have never seemed to feel any respon- 
sibility as to school work change their 
attitude and make a real effort to be 
helpful and to take the proper in- 
terest.’”” A school principal observes, 
“T can usually tell instantly in a new 
class which pupils have been Scouts 
and which have not.”’ Another adds the 
specific contribution, “The best part 
of Scout training lies not in the things 
that Scouts do, but in the things they 
do not do. The development of a sense 
of honor is the greatest mission of 
Scouting. Scouts do not fail to keep 
their promises. They do not deny 
what they have done. They do not use 
bad language. They do not impose on 
children smaller than themselves.” 
And still another reports, “Self- 
control and self-discipline as encour- 
aged and taught in Scouting carry 
over into their school work. Scout 
habits of fairness in their tests and 
competitive games create the same at- 
titude in other school work.” “Of 
course,” says a principal of a high 
school, ‘‘Scout training in every case 
does not succeed in making over the 
boys, but we find it has contributed 
so much to so many boys that it 
forms a very powerful factor for good 
in the school.” 

Such testimony and similar appre- 
ciative comments from parents and 
others appear to bear out our convic- 
tion that Scouting is playing a real 
part in making boys not only happier 
and healthier, keeping them busy with 
worthwhile, constructive activities in 
leisure hours, but making them, to no 
small degree, more responsible, loyal, 
social-minded human beings. On the 
whole, we feel that we can fairly say 
that, generally speaking, Scouting 
does “take” and to go farther and 
claim that no boy can be deep in 
Scouting for even a year—and we try 
to make the program interesting 
enough and progressive enough to 
keep him much longer—without his 
whole motivation of conduct and char- 
acter being notably affected for the 
better. We even dare to claim that the 
“Scout idea” not only carries over in- 
evitably into all the boy’s relation- 
ships and activities outside Scouting, 
but carries over into his later college 
and job and young manhood as a vital 
dynamic, a challenge to desirable con- 
duct and personality. 

It was his sterling qualities of char- 
acter, his courage, modesty, cheerful- 
ness under hardship, loyalty and 
trustworthiness and all round willing- 
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ness to bear his full share of the bur- 
den of duty or the risk of danger, 
even more than his Scout training in 
seamanship, science, and outdoor ac- 
tivities of all sorts that won young 
Paul Siple, Eagle and Sea Scout, the 
coveted post of personal aide to Ad- 
miral Byrd on the second South Pole 
Expedition. His mettle had been test- 
ed out to the full in the earlier ex- 
pedition, when he was selected from 
thousands of candidates when Byrd 
asked for a Scout to accompany him 
on his perilous and magnificent adven- 
ture. Paul is the sort to forge ahead 
anyway, but he himself declares he 
owes much of what he is and has ac- 
complished to the movement to which 
he has been, heart and soul, devoted 
for over twelve years. 

A recent survey in Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy, New York, 
showed that in 1934, 121 of their stu- 
dents were or had been Scouts, count- 
ing in the list twenty-seven Eagles, 
the highest rank in Scouting, one King 
Scout, the corresponding rank for 
British and Canadian Scouts, fifteen 
Life Scouts, and six Star Scouts. All 
of these young men, it is reported, 
are exceptionally good in sports and 
other collegiate activities as well as 
in their academic work. Twenty-five 
of them held full or partial scholar- 
ships and three had won awards for 
distinction in special subjects. All 
were outstanding in leadership qual- 
ities, personality, and character. Of 
last year’s Rhodes scholars, who are 
notably above the average not only 
in physical fitness and _ scholastic 
achievement and ability but also in 
character qualifications, 72 per cent 
were Scout trained. 

Are these things merely accidental ? 
We do not think so. We believe that 
Scouting has definitely helped to en- 
rich the hearts as well as the minds 
of these young men, and that the 
Scout Oath and Law has had a definite 
role to play in their character develop- 
ment, conduct, and achievement. 


How much America owes to our 
scoutmasters, that gallant band of 
volunteer workers all over the country 
who are carrying on this work in be- 
half of youth, helping thousands upon 
thousands of lads yearly to live up to 
their pledge, to make and keep them- 
Selves physically strong, mentally 
awake, morally straight, cannot be 
calculated. The debt is greater than 
any one can know or guess. Perhaps 
only the Scouts themselves can fully 
testify as to this point. Many a young 
man must feel like echoing the words 
of a former Scout, now a student in 
William and Mary College, who re- 
cently wrote to his scoutmaster, “Your 
Scout’s success is sufficient to show 
you that you have contributed toward 
making better men. I have to thank 
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you for valuable contributions to my | 
life.” 

The writer of this letter was on the 
straight road, manly, self-disciplined, 
skilled in leadership, loyal in service. | 
Scouting had helped to put him where 
he was and he was proud to admit it. 

Even as I recali this letter and 
tribute, another story comes to my 
mind, another letter from another boy 
who had once been a Scout and an 
Eagle Scout at that. Unfortunately he 
had not kept as the other had to the 
Scout trail. He drifted away from his 
Troop, got into bad company, deliber- 
ately cast aside the Scout Law as a 
talisman. It wasn’t entirely his fault. 
His family background was hopelessly 
inharmonious. He had no money, no 
job, had come to the point where he 


White you give them 


didn’t care what happened to him, how | 


deep he sank in the slough of life. He 
agreed to fall in with a wild plan con- 


ceived by some of his pals, to hold up | 


a filling station, escape over the Mex- 
ican border with the ill-gotten loot, 
join the ranks of public enemies, 
definitely cast in his lot with crime, 
dishonor, and from the point of view 
of a Scout, defeat, utter and complete. 

The young man came home to pack 
his few belongings before he joined 
the “gang.” Desperate, reckless, 
sullen, he happened—if anything in 
this world can be said to happen—to 
come upon his Eagle Badge. Let him 
finish the story himself .as he wrote it 
to the Scout Executive. 

“I picked up the badge, turned it 
over in my hands, began to think 
about my Scout experience, particu- 
larly the night in camp when I re- 
ceived my Eagle Badge. I remembered 
what the scoutmaster said to me. It 
all came back very clearly. I remem- 
bered everything, even to the shadows 
of the camp fire on the trees. It sud- 
denly dawned on me what a fool I was. 
I unpacked and stayed at home. The 
rest of the gang went on. One was 
shot. Another went to jail.” 

Do you wonder that with such testi- 
mony at hand one is forced to believe 
in the efficacy of what Scouting is try- 
ing to do for and with youth? One 
story such as this is enough to cancel 
any discouragement or doubt any of 
us may be at times disposed to cher- 


| In every community, 
| public cooperation in re- 


ish. Memory of a camp fire! Memory | 


of a beloved leader’s voice and faith! 
The feel of a small badge in a young 
man’s hands, not merely a bit of metal, 
but a symbol of an ideal, symbol of 
whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things 
are of good repute, and a literal “con- 
version” had taken place. When any 
man, young or old, admits that he has 
been a fool, and voluntarily turns his 
back on folly, is humbly and earnestly 
determined to fight his way back to 
the lost trail of honor and decency and 
self-respect, no matter how rough the 
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placement of obsolete 
types of school desks 
will be of assistance to 
educators who thus seek 
to protect the physical 
and mental welfare o 
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going, the odds are with him. “Defeat 
does not down him.” He can, and the 
chances are he will, win through. 

Can character be taught? Scout 
leaders say, from first-hand experi- 
ence, yes, but not by textbook routine 
or theory or by desk or platform 
oratory. It can only be achieved by 
using life itself as a laboratory for 
practical testing, giving youth a stand- 
ard to go by, instilling loyalty to an 
ideal, a star such as mariners used, to 
guide their course through stormy 
seas before “metal mikes’ were in- 
vented. But even an ideal would be all 
but valueless if it did not weave itself 
into the daily warp and woof of con- 
duct. Character would not be worth 
teaching if it did not express itself 
in thought, word, and deed. Learning 
by doing translates itself into grow- 
ing by living. And—‘“why stay we here 
on earth unless to grow?” 





BACK-YARD PICNICS 
(Continued from page 18) 


dug into by our own and the neigh- 
bors’ young. I always set it out of 
the oven about ten minutes before it 
is carried to the feast; the contents 
stay hot enough and the outside gives 
no danger of real burn but does train 
in caution. 


A FEW HOT DISHES FOR PICNICS 


Q@DNE of our favorite “crocks” is call- 
ed cheese pop-up. Of course what pops 
up will fall down in the process of 
standing but the result is delicious just 
the same. Fill the baking dish with 
slices of buttered bread and layers of 
grated cheese. Pour over it two cups 
of milk beaten with two eggs and 
enough salt to season. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven until puffed and brown. 
Tomato and lettuce sandwiches, some 
raisin cookies, and an orange apiece 
make as congenial a meal as could be 
found. 

Our children love a “shore dinner,” 
which is a perfect example of what 
imagination can do to add to the joy 
of life. The shore part of it consists of 
putting on bathing suits, turning on 
the sprinkler for a half hour of riotous 
dashing through the surf, and ending 
up with a lunch of salmon-vegetable 
casserole and some fruit gelatine in 
shell-shaped molds. 

Canned salmon, like a devoted moth- 
er, can always be counted on. But any 
cold, cooked fish can be used for our 
shore dish. About two cups of it, flaked 
and mixed with a medium cream 
sauce, is put in layers in the baking 
dish with boiled rice, cooked peas, and 
celery in between. Then baked slowly, 
with a top sprinkling of bread crumbs 
adorned with bits of butter. Sand- 
wiches of chopped raw carrot and 
young cabbage, mixed with very little 
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mayonnaise, and the fruit gelatine 
served right in the molds with a few 
plain cookies. Lemonade, not icy cold 
but refreshingly cool, helps balance 
the concentrated food value of the fish. 

Baked beans is another concentrat- 
ed food which makes a good picnic 
lunch and, with the canned ones, rea- 
sonable in cost and simple in prepara- 
tion. Empty them into the baking dish 
and bake slowly for twenty minutes. 
Then put over the top strips of bacon 
that have been cooked crisp but not 
too brown. Heat for five minutes more. 
Using the cooked bacon avoids the 
excess of fat which seems to retard 
rather than accelerate the young di- 
gestive engine. Plain lettuce sand- 
wiches with a little French dressing 
made with lemon juice, apple sauce 
and bran cookies for dessert, and di- 
luted grape juice for a beverage and 
there you are! 

Sometimes our one hot dish is ham- 
burgers—and such hamburgers! Juicy 
round steak, ground and made into 
thin cakes and then broiled to a rich 
brown. Rolls toasted slowly so they 
are crisp and not doughy, a leaf of 
lettuce, a slice of tomato, toothpicks 
at strategic points to keep the whole 
thing from skidding. What joy to open 
your mouth to its widest and bite off 
a chunk, and another, and another. 
Warm cocoa and some fresh fruit and 
sponge cake finish a meal that seems, 
at least to most children, almost per- 
fect. Older ones can make their own 
hamburgers over an open fire but 
there is a technic to both open fires 
and cooking that doesn’t go so well 
in a group of mixed ages without care- 
ful supervision. 

And careful supervision is just what 
we'd like to avoid if the back-yard 
picnic is to serve its purpose of break- 
ing up for all concerned the routine 
of three meals a day. For much as 
companionship between us and our 
children is to be encouraged, for the 
happiness and mutual growth and un- 
derstanding it brings, there is also a 
necessity for being alone or with peo- 
ple of similar age. Children need this 
as much as adults and learn from each 
other valuable lessons in self-control 
and self-expression. 

I must now confess that I have been 
deceiving my children for years in 
the matter of food they don’t particu- 
larly like. They adore sandwiches—so 
all the food they don’t like is mas- 
queraded in the interior of two slices 
of bread and butter when the summer 
season is on—in the winter I have 
more surplus energy and can make an 
issue instead of a sandwich out of 
such things as vegetables and salads. 
Anyway, I do get a lot of fun smiling 
quietly to myself when I see Peggy 
eat chopped raw carrot mixed with 
peanut butter and a bit of crisp bacon 
and calling loudly for more. That 





young lady has scored on me in other 
ways so often! 

Any mixture of cooked and raw 
vegetables that would naturally re. 
cline gracefully on a leaf of lettuce 
will recline just as gracefully—chop- 
ped a little finer—as a sandwich fil]- 
ing. 

Cold, cooked peas mashed with 
chopped pecans and some crisp celery 
goes over big and is fine on one of 
those sizzling days when meat seems 
hefty and the protein requirement 
must be met. Some shredded lettuce, 
which always interests for the way it 
has of pulling out in long streamers, 
can be mixed with the more solid fill- 
ing to give it lightness and a cool taste. 

Waldorf salad as a sandwich filling 
may be a revolutionary idea but—at 
our house—we use apples and celery 
and a few salted almonds and call it 
Waldorf Sandwich Delight and cut 
those on the bias. You’ve no idea how 
popular they are and how John—who 
simply hates salad—will pick them 
every time. 


AL FRESCO EQUIPMENT 


Wut about equipment for these 
al fresco meals? Perhaps that makes 
it seem complicated when the object 
should be to simplify. Paper cups and 
napkins with tin or enamel plates so 
that the hot things will not soak in 
and get unappetizingly soggy. Some 
of the children at a school flower show 
made holders for summer beverages 
out of muffin pans from the five and 
ten. Painted in bright colors and with 
handles of twisted wire or _ reed 
fastened through holes at either end, 
they were pretty enough for porch use 
and sturdy and inexpensive enough 
for back-yard celebrations. One stout 
basket, or even a low-sided wooden 
box from the grocery, will carry out 
all except the one hot dish and, if you 
are of an optimistic nature and believe 
in miracles, will make it possible for 
the young picnickers to carry them all 
back again. I have never yet discov- 
ered a child who could show the en- 
thusiasm for cleaning up that he 
would develop on instant notice for 
messing up. But, then, I don’t know 
anywhere near all the children—and 
there may be one. And what a lonely 
little soul he probably is! 

And loneliness should not belong to 
childhood. The social instinct is natu- 
rally very strong and the back-yard 
picnic helps to satisfy it with a mini- 
mum of effort and expense for the 
mothers. One neighborhood group 
took turns at supplying the drink and 
the hot dish while the children brought 
their own sandwiches and dessert. It 
was a delightful summer with one 
mother on guard one day each week 
and the others free to run off for lunch 
or join the other free ones for a little 
picnic of their own. 
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PLAYING SAFE 


by Edward R. Granniss 


Practical Hints on How to Insure the 


Safety of the Younger Generation 


human behavior have, at times, 
taken some queer turns. Many years 
ago any abnormal conduct (as evi- 
denced by hysteria or sickness, for ex- 
ample) was looked upon as possession 
by demons and evil spirits and mea- 
sures were taken to rid the afflicted 
person of these unwanted guests. Sac- 
rificial offerings and prayers were 
made, and even torture was resorted 
to, to bring back normal condition. At 
another time, disease and accidental 
injury were considered punishment 
visited on the victim for an improper 
act or a sin. The situation was then 
dealt with by isolation or further 
punishment of the sufferer, in order 
that normality might be restored. 

Today, many a parent of a ‘“‘modern”’ 
child believes the youngster to be pos- 
sessed of demons—and resorts to the 
practise, originated so long ago, of 
driving out the evil spirits with pun- 
ishment applied in the time-honored 
manner. 

IlIness, in many cases, may be the 
result of improper living. Accidents 
are always the results of incorrect de- 
portment—either actually doing some- 
thing dangerous, or setting up an un- 
safe physical condition or allowing 
such a condition to exist. The fault 
may be on the part of the injured per- 
son or of some one else. An accidental 
injury may well be looked upon as 
punishment for wrongdoing because it 
certainly produces a punishing result, 
even though the guilty person is not 
always the one affected. An accident 
to a child may be as great a punish- 
ment to his parents as to the child him- 
self. (This is no more than just, be- 
cause parents are chiefly responsible 
for accidents to small children.) 

For the moment, however, let us dis- 
regard lack of parental interest, un- 
derstanding, or supervision as a con- 
tributory cause, at least, of child ac- 
cidents and consider the more imme- 
diate causes, those that exist within 
the child itself and with which the 
parent must deal. 

The child’s lack of understanding of 
hazardous conditions would seem to 
be of most importance, and certainly 


QO: attempts to assign reasons for 
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every child should receive all the in- 
formation concerning self-preserva- 
tion that he can retain. Being well in- 
formed is far from being sufficient for 
safety, however. Children who know 
all the correct answers about hitching 
on wagons and trucks, playing with 
matches, and putting coins in their 
mouths are quite frequently guilty of 
these unsafe practises, as hundreds of 
parents, nursemaids, and school-teach- 
ers will testify. 

The desire to experiment seems to 
be the outstanding cause of accidents 
for the very young child—nearly every 
normal three-year-old youngster has 
to see what will happen if things are 
done contrary to rules. Thus, the child 
will recite the safe-practise rule to the 
satisfaction of an anxious parent—and 
immediately run straight across a 
street, regardless of traffic conditions. 
Most parents seem to feel that imme- 
diate correction (meaning some form 
of punishment) accompanied by an ex- 
planation of the reason therefor, is 
about the only effective means yet dis- 
covered of implanting safe habits. 

Inattentiveness is a prevailing acci- 
dent cause, at least in some children. 
They daydream and spend considera- 
ble time building mind pictures. Sur- 
rounding activities and objects make 
no impression on them—they walk 
blindly against obstructions and mope 
across streets or down stairways. 

The love for adventure, to be dar- 
ing—or perhaps just to show off— 
leads many youngsters, especially boys 
five years old and upward, into haz- 
ardous places. Stealing rides on auto- 
mobiles is one of the favorite outlets 
for impulses of this nature. Climbing 
trees and poles, walking fence rails, 
ringing doorbells, and otherwise an- 
tagonizing peaceful folk, are some of 
the other ways of satisfying youthful 
desires to do something out of the or- 
dinary. 

Many other accident causes exist in 
the growing child, one appearing in 
one case and others elsewhere. Sud- 
den anger, stubbornness, worry, and 
extreme emotion—all make frequent 
appearances as accident producers. 

There is the story of a little girl who 
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had been carefully instructed about 
crossing the street on her way home 
from school. She knew that she should 
wait for the green light, and it was 
believed that she could always be 
trusted to walk across the street safe- 
ly. She had a smaller sister, not yet in 
school, who, each afternoon, met her 
at a street corner near their home and 
walked the remaining distance with 
her. One day the school child arrived 
at the street corner just as the traffic 
light turned red and, as usual, her 
smaller sister was waiting across the 
street. The older child smiled happily 
and waved her hand at the little tot, 
while she waited patiently for the 
green light to appear. Suddenly her 
happy mood changed. A small boy had 
come along on the other side of the 
street and, for no apparent reason, 
had given the baby sister a husky 
push. The little one fell to the side- 
walk and, of course, set up a loud wail. 
The older child’s safety training was 
not strong enough to stand the strain, 
and in a spontaneous burst of rage 
that eliminated all thoughts of traffic 
lights, she dashed across the street— 
into the path of an oncoming car. That 
she wasn’t seriously hurt was a matter 
of good fortune, but she adequately 
demonstrated that the, best safety 
training will not eliminate the possi- 
bility of accidents, unless it is supple- 
mented with constant supervision, es- 
pecially at critical danger points. 

To the causes already named should 
be added physiological and mental 
subnormalities in children which ac- 
count for many unsafe practises. 
Physical defects and inability to com- 
prehend instructions are causes or rea- 
sons for unsafe acts. It is obvious that 
if such conditions are known to exist it 
will be easier to correct a child’s in- 
dividual problem. The following exam- 
ple is typical of many other cases: 

A six-year-old boy was constantly 
getting hurt. His parents became dis- 
couraged with his apparent disregard 
of their warnings to be careful. He 
would walk deliberately (it would 
seem) in front of moving vehicles, and 
would frequently stumble over plainly 
visible objects. Apparently he was 
heading for a serious accident. Punish- 
ment and lectures had no effect. His 
unsafe practises were well known but 
no way had been found to correct 
them. 

An eye clinic was set up in the pub- 
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Coming 
in 
September 


* 
The Child’s 


Enjoyment of Music 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


You don’t have to be an ac- 
complished musician to give 
your children an apprecia- 
tion of music. Nor need the 
art of enjoying music be as 
complicated as some people 
seem to think. In his article 
Dr. Spaeth, a distinguished 
student of this subject, shows 
how children can be given— 
painlessly—an abiding love 
of good music. 


Stones for Books 
by Charles A. Beard 


A well-known educator dis- 
cusses for parents and teach- 
ers the important question: 
What are the conditions that 
encourage children to take 
kindly to books? 


Founding A Family 
by Ernest R. Groves 


The first article in the Par- 
ent Education Study Course, 
“The Progressive Home,” 
takes up some of the funda- 
mentals of establishing a 
happy home. 


Weeds in the 
Nutrition Garden 


by L. Jean Bogert 


If you are one of those who 
fear certain food combina- 
tions, or want a rebuttal for 
your friends who are food 
faddists, you will welcome 
this article which differen- 
tiates between the true and 
the false in current ideas 
about foods. 
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lic school that the boy attended, and 
all the pupils were examined. This 
particular boy was found to have sub- 
normal vision—a condition that was 
previously unsuspected. His eyesight 
was corrected with glasses and a new 
boy was created, susceptible to sug- 
gestion and in every way more depend- 
able. 

Although this boy’s unsafe acts 
were probably similar to those of 
many other youngsters, there was 
good reason for them in his case, and 
discovery of the underlying cause 
made it possible to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

There are two ways in which prac- 
tically all child accidents can be con- 
trolled. The first and most effective 
preventive is to keep the child away 
from danger; the second (and more 
practicable one) is to assure proper 
reaction to hazards of all kinds, 
through training. 


THe dangers from which children 
can be effectively isolated are in the 
minority; if seclusion of the child is 
carried to such an extreme that train- 
ing isn’t necessary, and if normal ex- 
perience with hazard is too greatly 
curtailed, the resultant development of 
the child may be inadequate to fit him 
for the responsibilities of later life. 
Everybody will have to cross a street 
at some time, and the best way to 
learn to do it safely is—to do it safely, 
many times. Care should also be taken 
against creating extreme fear in a 
child, because many unavoidable dan- 
gers must be faced in a normal life. 
Rather, the objective should be to cre- 
ate respect for danger. 

Educating children through directed 
experiences is becoming a popular and 
admittedly effective procedure. A fur- 
ther application of this procedure to 
safe practise would seem advisable. 
Picture tests—choosing between safe 
acts and those of an unsafe nature— 
come reasonably close to actual ex- 
perience. Pictures fascinate children 
and have the added advantage of be- 
ing useful with those who have not 
yet learned to read. A limited review 
was recently made of the work-books 
(vocabulary, illustrated with appro- 
priate pictures) of children who were 
in their first year of reading instruc- 
tion. No mention was made of any 
form of safety. But what opportunity 
existed to teach safety lessons with- 
out sacrifice of any of the reading ma- 
terial! Instead of “play with the ball 
on the grass’’—a sentence that has 
only the objective of adding to the 
reading vocabulary—why not “do not 
run after a ball that rolls into the 
street,” with an appropriate picture? 
Instead of coloring plain circles red, 
green, and yellow, would anything be 
lost in coloring circles drawn to rep- 
resent traffic lights, and adding the 
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color green means ‘‘go” and red means | 
“stop” ? 

During periods of supervised Play, 
many games could be invented to jj. 
lustrate safety principles; story-tey. 
ing could involve safety lessons; angq 
many other items of present-day 
school programs could be made ty 
serve a dual purpose. Some work of 
this nature is, of course, being done 
but it can be carried much further. In 
the opinion of the writer, at least, les. 
sons taught in school carry far more 
weight and find far greater application 
in the immediate living experience of 
the small child than do parental lec. | 
tures and suggestions. 

Isolating children from hazards that 
they are not yet old enough to cope 
with is, of course, necessary. For ex. 
ample, the medicine chest should be 
locked against foraging youngsters 
and stairways should be guarded, 
where there is a creeping baby. Com- 
munity authorities and parents do wel] 
to insist that parks, playgrounds, back 
yards, and other places of comparative 
safety be used as far as possible, to 
the exclusion of congested areas. 

Accidents kill more children of 
school age and under than any single 
disease. Last year there were 36,000 
deaths from automobile accidents, of 
which 1,100 were children under four 
years old and 3,400 children between 
five and fourteen. Most of them were 
struck by automobiles while playing 
or walking in the streets. Parents can 
insist that children be kept out of the | 
lanes provided for automobiles, except 
when absolutely necessary, and that 
when streets must be crossed, there 
be proper supervision and, as well, 
that the child’s education, in the school 
and in the home, is such that all the 
caution that can be expected will be 
exercised. 

Accidents happen through the un- 
safe acts of persons and because of 
contact with unsafe physical or me- 
chanical conditions. They are elimi- 
nated, of course, by stopping the im- | 
proper practises and by preventing | 
contact with unsafe conditions. These 
corrective measures are made easier | 
through a knowledge of accident | 
causes, several of which have been 
mentioned in this article. However, 
the knowledge of accident causes is 
only a basis for action—it is the elimi- 
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nation or control of unsafe practises 
and conditions before accidents hap- 
pen that prevents accidental injury. 
Forethought in this matter is far 
more valuable than hind thought. 
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Read this IF.... 


you 


are a.. parent-teacher president 


ora..... .. study group leader 


ANY parent-teacher associations are planning to fol- 

low up the theme of the National parent-teacher con- 
vention—The Home: The Index to National Life. The 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MacGazine Parent Education 
Study Course will fit well into their plans for it is based 
on a series of eight articles on 


THE PROGRESSIVE HOME 


The articles, contributed by well-known specialists, will 
be published monthly from September through April: 
September 


FOUNDING A FAMILY 


October 
THE WeLL-Manacep Home 


November 
MANAGEMENT OF 
HoME 


CHILDREN IN’ THI 


December 


Money MANAGEMENT IN THE Homi 


January 


Home Piay AND RECREATION 


February 
THE Home 
CENTER 
March 


Oursipe INTERESTS 


AS A CULTURAL, SPIRITUAI 


April 


CHILDREN AS FururE HOMEMAKERS 


The course will be directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Child Care and 


Training, School of Household 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University of 


Administration and 
Cincinnati. Dr. Arlitt, one of the outstanding parent edu- 
cation specialists of the country, will set up an outline for 


’ KK? 
HERE IS A HAND’ BLANK: 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 








use with each article, thereby making it possible and easy 
for lay leaders to conduct the course on sound parent edu- 
cation principles. 

The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE is recog- 
nized as an authority on child training and parent educa- 
tion, and in ever-increasing numbers parents are realizing 
the importance of knowing more about child development 
and the needs of children of all ages. The members of 
your group will find this course very interesting and very 
helpful. 

SEND TODAY for free copies of the attractive leaflet 
which gives a list of the articles and descriptive summaries 
of them. There is space on the leaflet to print the name and 
address of the P.T.A. When ordering, please be sure to 
state definitely the number of leaflets you wish. 

The subscription price of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MacazinE ($1 a year) is low enough to permit 
each member of the group to own a copy of each issue. 
Parent-teacher associations are entitled to 
a discount of 20% on all one-year sub- 
scriptions. The Club Service Subscription 
($4 for 5 copies each month for a year) is 
particularly popular with study groups. 
The copies are sent to one address and sold 
at 10c each to members who usually sign 
up to buy the copies each month. The 
group makes $2 on each Club Service 
Subscription. Many associations use the 
proceeds from the sale of the single copies 
and the 20% discount on individual sub- 
scriptions to purchase reference books for 
the P.T.A. or study group library. 

The parent education study course of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is avail- 
able only in the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. 


NATIONAL PareNt-TEACHER MAGAZINE 

1201 l6th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed find (check square below) 
$1 for a year’s subscription 


$4 for a Club Service Subscription 
(Prices apply only in U. S. and Possessions) 
Name 

Street and No. 

City and State.. 


Name of P.T.A. Club, or Study Group 
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WHAT MAKES A HIGH SCHOOL 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION GOOD 


Some conclusions have been drawn up into eighteen spe- 
cifie statements which answer the main problem of what 
makes a high school parent-teacher association good. 


Such an association... 


1. Combines the services of principal, 
teachers, and parents in the plan- 
ning and direction of its program. 


bo 


.Has definite stated objectives to- 
ward which it works in harmony 
with the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, clearly understood by school 
officials as well as by parents. 


3. Places the responsibility for leader- 
ship, for organizing and conducting 
the group, upon parents. 


4.Has the active cooperation of the 
principal and faculty in developing 
objectives, plans, and programs. 


os | 


5. Maintains a membership fairly rep- 
resentative of the student body to 
which it is related. 


6. Arranges programs of meetings to 
include a minimum of _ business 
transactions and entertainment and 
a maximum of educational features. 


. Differentiates its programs of ser- 
vice and meetings from those of the 
lower school to meet the problems 
of the high school student. 


8. Avails itself of the help that can be 
obtained from materials issued by 
state and national organizations and 
by various institutions. 


Cc 


-_ 


.Informs itself of the conditions of 
the school and of school finances 
and stands ready to protect the 
school’s interests. 


10. Maintains student aid projects 
suitable to the specific needs of the 
students. 


11. Provides for participation of par- 
ents and faculty members upon its 
Executive committee and for the 
retention of seasoned, able work- 
ers in some capacity although offi- 
cers may change every two years. 


12. Studies the needs of the school as 
well as of the home and commun- 
ity and selects projects to meet the 
needs. 


13. Maintains at least one study or 
reading group. 


14. Reviews its accomplishments at 
the end of each year. 


15. Sends its representatives to dis- 
trict, state, and national meetings 
or conventions and when possible 
to regional conferences on high 
school association problems. 


16. Sets high standards and then tries 
to attain them. 


17. Has practical by-laws in order that 
meetings may be conducted in an 
orderly way and fulfill the pur- 
poses and policies of the organiza- 
tion. 


18. Furnishes its members with lists of 
books, and bibliographies on the 
philosophy and practices of the 
high school. 


ABOUT THE TEEN AGE 


| ANY high school parent-teach- 
p er associations in city, small 
town, and rural schools are finding, in 
their own NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE, stimulating, helpful aids to 
rewarding meetings in which all mem- 
bers participate. Not to mention the 
guidance which the individual mem- 
bers find for approved ways of deal- 
ing with their own children. 

There are articles in each issue of 
the magazine designed to be of par- 
ticular interest to the parents and 
teachers of young people in their teens. 
Take this issue, for instance. The 
article “Can Character Be Taught?” 
will help those who have Boy Scouts 
in their homes, and those who have 
sons who will become Boy Scouts soon. 
It will also help the parents of older 
boys to adapt some of the psychology 
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of the Boy Scouts in bringing up their 
sons. From Barry Chalmers’ article 
they will learn how to practice effec- 
tively giving boys responsibility, and 
appealing successfully to their ‘‘better 
natures”! 

Many mothers will welcome the ad- 
vice on “Cosmetics and the Teen Age.” 
Most girls of today are going to use 
cosmetics, whether we like it or not. 
If they don’t do so in the presence of 
their families, it’s easy to slip the 
necessary articles into their purses 
and onto their faces as soon as they 
get away from home. Grace Igo Hall 
points out a few diplomatic ways in 
which mothers can handle the situa- 
tion, and keep everybody happy. 

In this issue, too, there are several 
articles which, though not limited to 
the teen age, apply to that age as well 





as to others. ‘Art Appreciation for 
Children” is the result of long study 
on the part of its author. And its aq. 
vice may be applied to the teen age 
and to younger children. Read it, dis- 
cuss it, and use it. Let John help to 
select his own clothes. Show him dif- 
ferent fabrics to choose from, and if 
he finally takes the garish, let him 
abide by his decision. This will hurt 
you as much as it does him, but after 
he’s had to live with the choice for 
some time, the chances are he wil] 
learn to apply better taste to his next 
choice. If Kitty is dissatisfied with her 
room, sit down with her and discover 
what is wrong. It will be a good oppor- 
tunity to teach her a few of the funda- 
mental principles of what makes a 
room attractive. 

“When Illness Comes’ is another 
article that fits all ages. Small children 
aren't the only ones who get satisfac- 
tion from the unusual attention that 
illness brings. And fifteen or sixteen— 
or any age, for that matter—is much 
too young to “enjoy poor health.” 

“In Our Neighborhood” this month 
takes up the subject of what the 
Warners can do about their twelve- 
and fourteen-year-olds this year, when 
the family is unable to go away for 
a vacation. Many groups have dis- 
cussed this subject to advantage. Many 
parents will profit from reading what 
they have to say on the subject on 
page 19. 

Such articles, suited to the needs of 
parents and teachers of high school 
boys and girls, appear in each issue of 
the maguzine. Study groups and par- 
ent-teacher associations will profit 
from using them for study. They can 
well read such material, then discuss 
it and add to what it has to say from 
their own experiences. For instance, 
one mother’s success in discouraging 
her sixteen-year-old daughter from 
using too much rouge and lipstick will 
be helpful to other mothers. Then they 
should look into what has been offered 
to discover what similarities there are 
in the cases reported. After the dis- 
cussion they will want to outline what 
seem to be the underlying principles 
to be used in dealing with similar 
situations that may arise later. 

In addition to various articles in each 
issue of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
ER MAGAZINE, a number of the features 
in “In Our Neighborhood” and “It’s 
Up to Us,” some of the outlines in the 
Parent-Teacher Program, and all of 
the lessons in the Parent Education 
Study Course which start in Septem- 
ber can be used to advantage by high 
school parent-teacher associations and 
study groups. 

Every issue of this magazine con- 
tains helpful material for such groups 
as well as for all others that are in- 
terested in the rearing and education 
of children. 
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SPARE THE MOTHER 
(Continued from page 11) 
ness, social and economic problems all 
had a share in this situation. Here, 
surely, is a plain clue to the saving of 
mothers’ lives. 

While the Children’s Bureau study 
was in progress, the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, the Cleveland Child 
Health Association, and the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society began 
independent though similar studies 
using, with slight modifications, the 
Children’s Bureau schedule. These 
studies covered the 2,041 maternal 
deaths in New York City in 1930-32, 
the 151 deaths in Cleveland in 1931, 
and the 717 deaths in Philadelphia in 
1931-33. The recommendations of these 
studies agree on all fundamentals: 
Physicians must exercise leadership 
in the field of maternal care. There 
must be even better cooperation be- 
tween practicing physicians and pub- 
lic health agencies. Obstetric educa- 
tion must be improved and the best in 
obstetric teaching must be brought to 
the practicing physician. Hospitals 
taking obstetric cases should meet the 
standards of the American College of 
Surgeons. Further attention must be 
given to improving obstetric care in 
remote communities. There is urgent 
need of still more education of the gen- 
eral public and particularly of women 
as to what good maternal care is and 
as to the responsibility of the com- 
munity in providing it. 

How can these recommendations be 
made effective? How can individual 
citizens, who have the most vital con- 
cern in this matter, do their part? 


THe obstetric advisory committee of 
the Children’s Bureau, in its recom- 
mendations to the general public, pre- 
sents a seven-point program which 
can be summed up in the one word 
education. This does not mean that 
there is no need for action. It means 
that we must know before we can do. 

First of all, it is necessary for all 
to know, to have brought home to 
them, the fact that maternal mortality 
is due largely to causes that it is with- 
in our power to control. 

Second, there must be widespread 
and intensive educational campaigns 
to make every one realize that all 
women must have adequate care be- 
ginning long before the baby comes, 
adequate care at the time of delivery 
and during the period after the baby 
has arrived. This is necessary in order 
to safeguard the health of both mother 
and baby and especially in order to 
control the infections, toxemias, and 
hemorrhages that these various 
Studies have shown to be such a 
menace to life. 

Third, there must be increasing 
knowledge and realization of the fact 
that abortions, spontaneous or in- 


duced, mean danger of death or serious 
invalidism. 

Fourth, the community as a whole 
must realize and accept its responsi- 
bility to provide adequate medical and 
nursing facilities for maternal care. 
This means good hospitals, good doc- 
tors, good nurses, proper care of the 
mother whether in the hospital or in 
her own home. The community should 
know what a good hospital is. The 
American College of Surgeons has 
drawn up standards for hospitals. The 
community can see that its own hos- 
pital or hospitals meet these stand- 
ards. 

Fifth, when the baby is to be born 
in a hospital, the mother and father 
should select the hospital wisely, with 
a view to its standards of maternity 
care. 








OUR 
TEACHING 


WORLD 


by DorotHy M. BAKER 


There’s much of sorrow in it, 
And so much of pain, 
With much of stumbling—falling 


And rising again. 


Yet there’s so much pleasure, 
Joy and gladness too, 
Thank God for the might of it— 


The work we have to do! 




















Sixth, the community should sup- 
port all efforts to provide better educa- 
tion and training for those persons 
caring for women during this period. 
This means good training in the 
medical schools. It also means post- 
graduate training in obstetrics for 
physicians already in practice, to keep 
them in touch with modern develop- 
ments and the latest approved meth- 
ods. It means the training of nurses in 
good maternity care. In communities 
where midwives still practice, it means 
training and supervision for them also. 

Seventh, and last, the attendant for 
maternal care should be selected with 
care and intelligence. The fact that 
there are fifty or a hundred attendants 
of the highest qualifications in a given 
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community will do an_ individual 
mother no good if she carelessly 
selects one who is not so good. 

But, you may object, how can 
women in remote rural, or mountain 
districts do anything about such 
recommendations? How can they be 
reached with educational material? 
State and local funds for maternal 
and child health work have been cut in 
many places. The depression has 
affected family incomes. There is less 
money with which to provide good care 
or with which to carry on educational 
campaigns. 

There are few homes beyond reach 
of the postman. State health depart- 
ments and the federal government as 


‘well as many private agencies publish 


bulletins on prenatal care which will 
be sent free to any one who requests 
them. The Children’s Bureau has dis- 
tributed over 3,500,000 copies of its 
bulletin—Prenatal Care. This is less 
than half the number of copies of In- 
fant Care sent out by the Bureau, how- 
ever. It looks as though mothers were 
less concerned for their own health 
and safety than for the welfare of their 
babies. And although this is a perfect- 
ly natural attitude on the part of the 
mothers, it is tragically short-sighted. 
So much heartache could be spared, if 
only they could be made to realize how 
important it is to preserve their own 
good health. 

The economic security bill, now 
pending in Congress, provides for the 
establishment of special services for 
maternal and child health, especially 
in rural areas. This includes provision 
for maternity nursing for care of 
mothers at the time of delivery and 
the period following. The importance 
of this part of the program is very 
great. Few mothers have this service 
in the smaller cities or towns or in 
rural areas, yet it is of great im- 
portance in the effort to reduce mater- 
nal mortality. Like similar types of 
legislation in the past, the security 
bill provides federal appropriations to 
be matched by the states or distributed 
outright for the purpose of promot- 
ing, in cooperation with state health 
departments, better facilities and ser- 
vices in the fields of child health and 
maternity care. 

The reports and studies published 
during the past year have thrown new 
light on the whole problem of mater- 
nal mortality. We know more about 
the causes of maternal deaths than we 
have ever known before. We know 
what methods will be useful in attack- 
ing the problem. 

As I said before, the weapon and 
the clue have been placed in our hands. 
Let us, like Theseus, the hero of old, 
use them wisely and courageously and 
bring to an end the needless tribute of 
human life which we have been pay- 
ing in years gone by. 
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ITHIN the past generation or 
Wi: we have come to measure 
rural social standards with an urban 
yardstick. The rural manner or stand- 
ard of living is considered satisfactory 
or desirable only in so far as it apes 
things urban. Somehow we _ have 
seemed to overlook the fact that our 
rural heritage far antedates our urban 
civilization; that our rural heritage is 
a culture indigenous to the soil, not an 
adaptation of city life to the wide-open 
spaces. There are inherent differences 
between rural and urban cultures, and 
to overlook these differences in any 
social program is but foolhardy. Bear- 
ing in mind that there are advantages 
and disadvantages to be found in each, 
it would be better to face them square- 
ly, capitalizing upon the advantages 
and as far as possible trying to offset 
or correct the disadvantages. 

Our topic is the home, and there 
too we find significant differences: 

The rural family is relatively stable 
and conservative, clinging tenaciously 
to its ideals and attitudes. 

There are more children per family; 
marriages take place at an earlier age; 
and divorces are rare as compared to 
those in the urban family. 

The social life centers about the 
home. Most of the friends of all mem- 
bers of the family are from the same 
family groups, almost all of them be- 
ing from the same occupational group. 
More of the recreational life is within 
the home than is found true in the city 
with its many diversions. 

Likewise the economic life centers 
about the home, where all members 
share in the common tasks and in- 
terests. Most of the vocational train- 
ing is received under the direction of 
the parents. This centering of social 
and economic interests within the 
family group has caused agriculture 
to be known as a “way of life” rather 
than an occupation. 

Some one has said, “The genius of 
the farm is in its relation to life; the 
genius of the city in its relation to 
things. The farm breathes of nature; 
the city sticks out with art.” 

Thus far we have observed some of 
the more obvious differences, of which 
most have been rather favorable to the 
rural home. But there is the other side 
of the picture also. Social contacts limit- 
ed so largely to the family and one oc- 
cupational group may lead to clannish- 
ness, narrow and inflexible social con- 
cepts and standards. They may tend to 
level the personalities of the members 
of the family, to overlook or fail to rec- 
ognize unusual interests or talents. 

And what bearing may all these 
have upon the program of the rural 
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THE RURAL HOME 
by William MeKinley Robinson 


P. T. A.? In the march toward the 
goals of the Congress, the roadway for 
the rural associations is marked with 
somewhat different signposts, or per- 
haps we should say emphases. Of these 
we will note but two as being illustra- 
tive of the point. 

The fact that the rural home is the 
center of the social and economic life 
of all members of the family greatly 
enhances the importance of parent- 
child relationships. As yet rural asso- 
ciations have done comparatively little 
in the field of parent education. Ways 
and means of developing parent edu- 
cation study groups in rural communi- 
ties call for some modification of the 
technic found in the cities where 
trained leadership is not so rare, and 
where it is easier for parents to get 
together in study groups. 

Emphasis should also be given those 
phases of the Congress program which 
will increase the contacts of rural peo- 
ple with more people and with a great- 
er variety of interests. Community and 
county council meetings have as great 
social as educational value. The meet- 
ings usually are, as they should be, 
attended by as many representatives 
from each member organization as 
find it possible to attend; in the city 
councils attendance is composed of 
selected representatives. To its im- 
mediate social value the county coun- 
cil adds that of being one of the fac- 
tors leading toward a county con- 
sciousness. As rural people become 
county conscious, they will come to 
look upon this larger governmental 
unit as the logical one to furnish them 
more varied opportunities in the fields 
of health, recreation, education, art, 
etc., now denied them because their 
present units are too limited in both 
wealth and population. 

These two emphases are but illustra- 
tions of what a student of rural life 
might do toward the shaping of the 
program of the rural P. T. A. There is 
no desire to widen the gap between 
rural and urban associations. But there 
is a desire to face the facts of dif- 
ferences squarely that the way may be 
made the easier for each group to 
translate its efforts into a maximum 
of profit for the childhood of America. 

In other words, programs and ac- 
tivities of rural associations should 
grow out of the interests and needs 
of those units; those which will direct- 
ly influence the thinking and living in 
the community. 

Joint meetings, community and 
county councils, and schools of in- 
struction early in the school year are 
the most effective means of assisting 
rural groups with their problems. 





THE EVER-BROADENING 
SCOPE OF THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 16) 
what she can give to them. 

It is not to be supposed that any one 
teacher can perform all these func- 
tions equally well, nor will she be per- 
fect in any one of them. The main point 
is that if there is to be a good nursery 
school the teacher must be able to see 
as her function all of the services 
which contribute to the welfare of the 
children and their parents. She, of 
course, will grow -n her job. Obviously 
she needs previous training giving her 
the background for this growth. 

Beyond a doubt, many emergency 
nursery schools have performed some 
if not all of these functions to greater 
or lesser degree. It remains now to 
retain the best from the program and 
to integrate those services which are 
needed into the educational program 
of the communities which have the vi- 
sion to see their responsibility to the 
young children in the community. 
Some communities are already mak- 
ing plans in this direction. Doubtless 
in some instances the services of the 
nursery school will be continued 
through private organizations. In oth- 
er instances the public school will 
doubtless be the agency called upon 
to carry forward these services. No 
legislation exists at the present time 
providing for such services at public 
expense. Such legislation will of neces- 
sity have to be enacted before the ser- 
vices of the nursery school can be 
made available to all groups of chil- 
dren the country over. It remains for 
a thoughtful public to decide what ser- 
vices they want and to take the steps 
for securing these for their children. 


o s © 
WHY DO THEY WHINE? 
(Continued from page 25) 

unnecessarily ? Save the word “don’t” 
for moments when prohibition is abso- 
lutely essential. Make your discipline 
positive, interesting, creative, cheer- 
ful. Enjoy your children and enter 
sympathetically into their activities. 

What is the cure for whining? The 
cause suggests the cure. Check up on 
the cause and you will know the cure. 

And one thing more. Don’t punish 
a child for whining, don’t scold him for 
it, don’t try to cajole him out of it. 
See that all possible causes are re- 
moved (including the possibility of 
bad example, which I have not men- 
tioned )—-see that all possible causes 
are removed and then ignore the whin- 
ing. Make more of the child, give him 
more attention when he isn’t whining 
than when he is. All these things done, 
the whining will pass. It may take a 
lot of patience, but be patient. It will 
pass. 
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ART APPRECIATION 
FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 14) 


costume belong together and not ap- 
pear as though the hat belonged with 
one outfit, the dress with another, and 
the shoes with still another. You want 
a unified appearance. This is our first 
principle—unity. 

You have probably noticed that 
some photographs are confused or 
jumbled. No one thing stands out as 
more important than the rest. Lines 
and masses, lights and shadows do not 
help to isolate the center of interest. 
The artist can eliminate these dis- 
tracting lines and values and arrange 
the rest so that everything in the pic- 
ture adds to rather than detracts from 
the general whole. 

The spotlight turned on a person 
on the stage makes that one figure 
stand out. Through the contrast of 
brilliant light against dark it becomes 
the center of interest. We may also 
obtain dominance by arrangement. In 
home decoration you group your 
furniture around one important point, 
perhaps a fireplace. In the same way 
the artist also uses grouping in his 
picture. The Madonna is often placed 
in the center on a throne with other 
figures grouped about her. Dominance 
may be obtained by size. In mantel 
groupings one object is taller than the 
others. Isolaticn, too, causes the ob- 
ject to attract more attention. We do 
not place a lovely flower arrangement 
against a brightly patterned wall 
paper but against a plain background. 
The artist uses the same technic. The 
term “center of interest” itself im- 
plies that we can make an object 
dominant by placing it in the center 
of a picture. Just as the advertiser 
often uses radiating lines to point to 
the object he wishes you to see, so 
the artist can use subtler lines as in 
the curve of a figure, the direction of 
an arm, the droop of the branch of a 
tree, to point out the figure he wishes 
you to see. 

Everything within the picture must 
balance around the center of interest, 
so that the eye is not attracted to one 
side more than to the other. You are 
familiar with symmetrical room ar- 
rangements in which bookshelves on 
one side of a fireplace are identical in 
appearance with those on the other 
side. If there were bookshelves on only 
one side with nothing on the other, 
the room would be out of balance, 
just as a child on one side of a teeter 
with no one on the other is unable to 
make the teeter balance. The artist 
also uses balance, although usually in 
a subtler form. He may place a cer- 
tain number of people on either side 
of a Madonna, although their appear- 
ance and gestures are different. Or 
he may put something near the center 





on one side of his picture and balance 
it on the other with something else 
in the distance nearer the edge. 

The artist achieves unity not only 
by arrangement but also by making 
his objects harmonious, that is, by 
putting together objects which have a 
certain characteristic in common. You 
use the principle of color harmony 





Runaway 


by Dorothy Brown Thompson 


My feet are running 

Faster—faster 

Down the flagstoned, neat-edged 
garden, 

Past the palings, 

Past the highway, 

Up the hillside where the wind goes. 


My heart is pounding 
Slower—slower 

Here is peace and the wind’s freedom, 
Here is freshness, 

Newness, vigor, 

Far above gray kitchen-drudyging. 


I could lie here 
Restiny—dreaming— 

Through today and long tomorrows, 
Watching cloud-banks 

Slipping past me 

In long lines of great white scallops. 


Endless scallops 

Drifting—drifting— 

Scallops like my white shelf-edg- 
img@.... 

Like the hems of baby-flannels .. . 

Like the rims of sugar-cookies .. . 

Like my mother’s doily patterns .. . 

Like the Spode with scalloped teacups 

Cherished in the old shell-cup- 


board... 


Now again my feet are running 
Down the hillside 
Faster—faster 

Past the palings 

Up the flagstones— 

I must yet back to my kitchen! 





daily, in the clothes you wear, in the 
curtains and pillow covers in your 
rooms. Harmonies of size we call pro- 
portion or scale. It is poor harmony 
of scale to put a large, overstuffed 
leather chair beside a delicate Windsor 
chair. To illustrate harmonies of 
value, combinations of grays seem 
more restful and graceful than ex- 
tremes of black and white. There are 
harmonies of texture. A velvet hat 
does not seem appropriate with a 
tweed suit. As harmony of mood, a 
bright yellow in a picture would not 
fit the general mood of a dull, dreary 
day. There are also harmonies of 
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means to idea. If we wish to give an 
impression of simplicity in our homes, 
we do not use ornate, overstuffed 
furniture. 


THe child improves predominantly 
in ability to choose objects in which 
design is involved such as furniture 
and clothing, since in these he does 
not look for realism or a story and 
can reaily pay attention to the esthe- 
tic principles. This puts a responsi- 
bility on the home environment. It is 
a happy fact that the purchase of 
beauty does not necessarily demand a 
large income. Even ten cent store ar- 
ticles are frequently of high grade 
character xsthetically. The person of 
small means may do two things: He 
may acquire a knowledge of art which 
will help him to create beauty with a 
small expenditure or he may help the 
child to offset the effects of poor fea- 
tures in the home environment by 
helping him to evaluate them. 

To help a child, parents and teach- 
ers need only to understand for them- 
selves the principles involved. Many 
magazines carry sections that explain 
these principles as applied to decora- 
tion. There are usually books on art 
appreciation in the public libraries. 
One I should especially recommend is 
Art in Every Day Life by Harriet and 
Vetta Goldstein. 

Of course, you cannot just explain 
to the child what balance is. You must 
have something to show him that is 
balanced and something that is not. 
Fortunately, this is not difficult. The 
material from which certain research 
experimental exercises were made 
was taken from newspapers and mag- 
azines. Instead of having a child 
choose between two pictures of a 
fabric, let her select material for a 
new dress from many actual samples. 
Let the children participate in family 
choices of clothing or ornaments, any- 
thing in which the esthetic aspect is 
considered, or in a family project for 
beautifying the house or garden. Com- 
ment upon the esthetic merit of things 
seen. Give the child some responsi- 
bility, so that he must make his own 
zwsthetic decisions and be accountable 
for the resulting satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. 

It is not necessary to give a final 
decision that this is good and this is 
not good. But you must be interested, 
must experience art objects with your 
child, must make him feel that they 
are important. Preferences differ from 
individual to individual, and those of 
one are not necessarily better than 
those of the other. Give your child 
an opportunity to express his own 
preferences, but ask him for a reason 
for his choice. The aim is not so much 
to teach all there is to be known as to 
awaken the attitude of wanting to 
know. 
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WHEN ILLNESS COMES 


(Continued from page 17) 


been frightened with stories about 
their taking him away in a bag. The 
little girl who has not been pampered 
every time she falls down shows her- 
self to be a soldier when she faces 
bigger hurts. The child who is used to 
cheerful compliance will expect to do 
as his mother asks. He will not try to 
barter good behavior for a bribe. He 
knows that whining does not work; he 
takes the medicine without question. 

The boy who has built up pride by 
acting like a Boy Scout while scratches 
are being fixed will respond to the call 
for bravery in larger emergencies. 
Most important of all, children who 
have learned to trust grown-ups make 
good patients. Their mothers have 
never “sneaked away” without saying 
“good-bye” because they feared an 
outburst. Promises have always been 
kept. The child must have confidence 
in the word of every one who is help- 
ing him to get well, if he is to respond 
to the many unpleasant situations that 
sickness inevitably brings. 

Foresight can help over many hard 
bumps when sickness does come. The 
child can be taught to think cf the hos- 
pital as a place where sick people get 
well. Then if an emergency should 
arise, he will not be terrified. If he is 
taken to visit some little boy with a 
broken leg in a cheerful children’s 
ward he learns that a hospital can be 
a pleasant place. Tonsil operations are 
easier to explain truthfully if the child 
has no morbid feeling about a hospital. 

Likewise, a visit to the doctor’s or 
dentist’s office for general examination 
familiarizes the child with the proced- 
ure. He discovers that the instruments 
are not for torture, but for interesting 
use. It is a friendly situation. He will 
not be horror-stricken by a later visit. 

The child learns through imitation. 
What is more natural than that loud 
crying, tears, and ungovernable fears 
should result from an hysterical atti- 
tude on the part of the parents. The 
child begins to believe that this is the 
way to act during sickness or acci- 
dents. A calm, sympathetic, steady 
assurance and immediate action make 
the child feel safe when he turns to his 
mother or father. They teach him how 
to act about this new situation. More- 
over, he has gained a healthy control 
of himself and his emotions that will 
help in all future difficulties. 

Parents must make their children 
feel just as important in health as in 
sickness. The child who enjoys playing 
in his well-equipped back yard, who 
is praised by his mother and father for 
his helpfulness, who is treated with 
impartiality, does not need to seek a 
place for himself through imagined 
illness. When his elders are just as 
solicitous about his everyday interests 
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as about his illness, it is unnecessary 
for the child to go to bed to center the 
family’s attention upon him. 


SICKNESS MADE EASY 


ALLWAYS tell the truth to the little 
patient. If an injection may hurt 
admit this, or say you are not sure. 
Call upon his courage so that every- 
body may be proud of his being a good 
sport. Praise him for his splendid help. 

Be equally careful never to take him 
unaware. He should not have a tonsil 
operation or a tooth extraction with- 
out some explanation of what to ex- 
pect. Children who have not been pre- 
pared, have been fooled unfairly. They 
are quick to retaliate by screaming 
and kicking from the minute they dis- 
cover the falsehood. It may seem 
easier to tell the child he is going to 
enjoy the experience but future 
trouble is built up by such procedure. 

Use the younger child’s ability to 
respond to suggestions by distracting 
him from the necessary unpleasant 
treatment. A two-year-old’s interest in 
blowing a whistle may become so great 
that he pays scarcely any attention to 
the lancing of his sore finger. Interest 
in the whistle has been substituted for 
fear and dread of the lance, which he 
does not understand. 

An older child may be interested in 
his condition. If it is explained that 
his appendix is to be removed, his in- 
terest in seeing this offending organ 
after the operation may overbalance 
his dread of taking the anaesthetic. 
He wants to see what it was that made 
him ill. He is eager to help himself get 
well. Tedious recoveries can become a 
real adventure for the older child if 
the meaning of each step the doctor 
takes is made clear to him. 

Never talk about his symptoms in 
front of the sick child. No one would 
consider letting an adult patient know 
the household is ‘worried to death” 
over his temperature. We are careful 
to keep from him the fear that this 
illness may develop into something 
more serious. Yet the habit of talking 
before children as though they did not 
speak the language carries over into 
the sick room. Progress in recoveries 
has often been hindered by unreasoned 
fears based on misunderstanding the 
words the mother and doctor have used 
in discussing the child’s condition. The 
patient is extremely sensitive to the 
moods of those around him. 


SUCCESSFUL CONVALESCENCE 


A CHILD who recovers from an acute 
illness is no longer sick. Acute sick- 
ness with its discomforts and restric- 
tions outweighs the pleasures that at- 
tention may bring the child. It is 
during minor illness or convalescence 
that the child begins to enjoy his new 
position in the group. 

The mother and father must train 





themselves not to suggest ill health to 
the child who has recovered. The 
severe illness has caused them such 
anxiety that they must make a rea] 
effort to hide from the child the solicj- 
tude they feel while he is convalescing, 
He must be rapidly steered away from 
exaggerated ideas of his own im- 
portance. He must come early to ex- 
pect the give-and-take in the family 
life. Once more he learns that it pays 
in the long run to play the game fairly 
as the rest of the family do. Perpetu- 
ally showering presents on the sick 
child in the family may make the other 
children feel the advantages of sick- 
ness are worth while. 

On the other hand, supplying the 
sick child with activities in bed is the 
first step toward rebuilding his interest 
and self-confidence. These occupations 
should be started at the earliest pos- 
sible moment that the doctor feels 
strength is returning. Properly select- 
ed, this work in bed is the tonic needed 
for mental health. Useful occupations 
appeal to the child’s self-respect. Mak- 
ing gifts for other people, pasting 
scrapbooks for other sick children, or 
helping with minor household tasks all 
bring satisfaction. 

This work offers real achievement 
for which honest praise can be given. 
Hence, it is essential not to give the 
child tasks that have been hard for 
him. Try to measure his strength and 
ability and create a job that will stimu- 
late his imagination. 

Special skill may be developed by 
the sick-a-bed child. He may learn to 
weave, or he may gain distinction by 
illuminating his own poetry. He may 
practice magic tricks. These, and 
many other occupations, may afford 
hours of opportunities of working 
alone without depending upon the en- 
tire family for amusement. The child 
who is convalescing must see young 
visitors as soon as the doctor permits. 

Convalescence can become a real 
gain. The child who chooses a hobby 
while he is sick has developed a life- 
long chance for personal enjoyment. 
Here is a challenge to parents to exer- 
cise their ingenuity in finding the right 
kind of “do and make”’ activities for 
their own children. Libraries are full of 
helpful books. It is these small details 
that make convalescence a gain. 

Managing a child during conva- 
lescence is a delicate task. It depends 
upon the way he is handled in the home 
whether he will use this illness in the 
future to avoid responsibility and re- 
ceive privileges. Too often these un- 
desirable, self-centered traits cling to 
the child through life. On the other 
hand, carefully guided during sickness, 
he may learn how to face courageous- 
ly an experience that he may meet 
many times. This fortitude and ability 
to face reality will be an ever useful 
aid throughout his lifetime. 
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THE NATIONAL 


MOTION PICTURE PLAN 


IN ACTION 


by 


Catheryne Cooke Gilman 


HE motion picture 

work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has 
been given special 
emphasis during the 
past year. A summary 
of the plan and some 
reports of those using it may be of in- 
terest to our readers. One or more of 
each of the following projects are in 
operation in each of the forty states 
formally or informally reporting. 

The plan includes three major and 
five minor projects. The major projects 
are: 

1. To cooperate with school officials 
for the purpose of having each 
school supplied with adequate mo- 
tion picture equipment and to make 
arrangements for the regular use 
of films for strictly educational and 
cultural purposes in the classroom. 

. To make arrangements with school 
officials to use school auditoriums 
and motion picture equipment in 
each local district for regularly 
scheduled entertainment motion pic- 
tures from non-theatrical sources, 
suitable to the various ages and in- 
terests of children of school age. 

. To urge legislation which will pro- 
vide a federal motion picture com- 
mission authorized to supervise and 
regulate production, distribution, 
and exhibition of motion pictures 
entering interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

The minor projects are to study and 

encourage: 

1. The formation of a National Film 

Institute. 

2. The establishment of state and local 
film libraries in educational institu- 
tions. 

3. The inclusion in teacher-training in- 
stitutions of required courses in the 
use of motion pictures as visual aids 
and the use of motion picture equip- 
ment. 

4. The adoption of a motion picture 
appreciation course in high schools 
under the direction of the teachers 
of English. 

5. The organization of amateur mo- 
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tion picture clubs in 
high schools under 


competent leader- 
ship. 
The plan proposes 


that an adequate sup- 
ply of suitable motion 
pictures for instruction, 
culture, and entertainment be pro- 
vided for every child according to his 
age and interest. The policy suggests 
cooperation with institutions of edu- 
cation and government to secure new 
production, new distribution, and new 
exhibition of motion pictures as the 
solution of the motion picture situa- 
tion as it affects children and youth. 

The new approach to the old prob- 
lem of how parents could secure better 
motion pictures for children and youth 
was first projected in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE in Janu- 
ary of 1933. 

A county Motion Picture chairman 
in Arizona writes in her report for this 
year: “We appreciate the new motion 
picture plan. We began with the sug- 
gestions in the January issue of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE in 1933 and have followed them 
closely for the past two years. We now 
have twenty-two projectors in the 
rural schools of our county and a 
technically trained operator and sev- 
eral projectors in the Phoenix schools. 

“The recreation program has sur- 
passed our dreams and a number of 
the projectors have been paid for by 
circuits of recreational pictures for 
which a five-cent admission has been 
charged. We now have a film library 
of clean recreational pictures and 
some educational films also. 

“In Phoenix we have reason to think 
we will soon have a greater develop- 
ment in the use of educational films. 
One school has had its visual study in 
history and geography panned one 
year in advance. 

“We have urged local chairmen and 
other groups to write letters to our 
senators and representatives, support- 
ing the Culkin Bill, H. R. 2999. I have 
almost worn out the material you sent 
me. It has been loaned many times. 
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One of our Catholic priests used it for 
radio talks and I have also used it 
before missionary societies in addition 
to the parent-teacher associations.” 

The New York Congress Motion 
Picture chairman in her recent report 
gives a striking account of a very 
revealing survey made under her 
direction by about 200 parent-teacher 
association members in thirty-five 
theaters where they viewed 129 fea- 
ture films in one week. The study 
shows that 25 per cent of the pictures 
were classified for children under 
twelve years of age and 33 per cent 
for children twelve to eighteen years. 
Only one was listed as fine; one, very 
good; two, good; and twenty-five, as 
distinctly harmful. Crime was the 
theme in 39 per cent of the pictures 
seen; sex, in 14 per cent; drunkenness, 
in 50 per cent; inciting to antisocial 
conduct, in 20 per cent; marriage 
treated flippantly, in 20 per cent; and 
suggestive dialogue, in 20 per cent. 

There were 5,103 children ques- 
tioned in school concerning their at- 
tendance at motion picture theaters. 
3,350 were in the elementary school 
and 1,753 in junior high school. The at- 
tendance for the week was 3,471 or 
about 68 per cent of those questioned. 
Of these 73 per cent went during 
week-ends; 45 per cent, on Sundays; 
50 per cent said they attended once a 
week; 12 per cent said they went more 
than once a week; and 3 per cent never 
attend. Of these, 6624 per cent attend 
in the afternoon and 334 per cent 
in the evening; 56 per cent go alone 
or with other children. Of the 1,500 
children under the third grade, one- 
third go evenings and only one-third 
go with parents. Two-thirds of the 
junior high school students and one- 
third of the elementary grades attend 
theaters out of their own neighbor- 
hoods, or in the downtown district. 

The chairman concludes: “The proj- 
ect has served to make more parents 
conscious of the conditions in motion 
picture theaters and the quality of 
motion pictures.” She says, “The two 
delinquency areas of the city show 
extraordinarily large attendance at 
movies. We hope to start in those two 
schools with a general recreational 
program including better motion pic- 
tures.” 

The New York chairman also re- 
ports that almost every city of any 
size in her state has its own film 
library and that many schools are 
equipped with projectors. Rochester 
has a regular service for sixty schools, 
a man and a truck for delivery. A 
section of Long Island is sponsoring 
classroom films in the first four grades 
of five schools, and one place is hav- 
ing a regularly scheduled program of 
entertainment films twice a month. 

The National Congress motion pic- 
ture resolutions were endorsed by the 
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New York state board and also by 
districts and local units. The Culkin 
Bill, H. R. 2999, was approved and 
supported’ energetically. Excellent 
publicity on motion picture work was 
obtained in newspapers, over the 
radio, and in the state Congress bul- 
letin. Many talks on motion pictures 
were given before prominent groups. 
One-day motion picture institutes 
were organized in Binghamton, Gar- 
den City, White Plains, and Rochester, 
and were conducted by the National 
Motion Picture chairman. Conferences 
were also arranged for her in New 
York City, Albany, Buffalo, and 
Poughkeepsie. 

The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, through its president, 
reports a study made of motion pic- 
ture equipment and the use of films 
in schools. It is based upon answers 
from 26.4 per cent of the 1,725 as- 
sociations in the state, and shows a 
wide range of interesting facts. Over 
half of the 280 projectors reported are 
35mm. They have been purchased to a 
large extent during the period from 
1916 to 1935. The oldest one reported 
was a gift in 1913 by Luther Burbank 
to the Santa Rosa School. The ma- 
chines are of a great variety of types, 
including the best standard machines 
among the 16 and 35mm. equipment 
with sound, as well as those sent out 
by the farm bureaus which are run 
from automobile batteries in com- 
munities where there is no electricity. 
The screens vary, as do the machines. 
A little less than two-thirds of the 
schools reporting have standard size 
screens, and more than one-third have 
portable screens; but in some places 
the back of wall maps and blank wall 
space are used. From these very in- 
complete returns it was estimated that 


6,385 films were used by schools re- 
porting during the previous year. 

In the first and tenth districts of the 
state of California, most junior and 
senior high schools are equipped with 
both 16 and 35mm. motion picture 
projectors. The elementary schools in 
most places have the 16mm. pro- 
jectors. The Hawthorne Oral Deaf 
School in the Sixteenth District re- 
ports that films are of the greatest 
value for education and entertainment 
among the children of this group. New 
schools in the state are installing 
sound equipment. One standard rural 
school has sound equipment in use 
daily with very fine programs of 
visual education and recreation in 
operation. More than a third of the 
equipment in rural districts is used for 
entertainment as well as for instruc- 
tion. 

The boards of education have pur- 
chased a little less than two-thirds of 
the equipment in the schools report- 
ing, while the parent-teacher associa- 
tions have provided a little more than 
one-third. The Japanese made a gift 
of a 35 mm. projector to the San Jose 
Rural Council. 

Emphasis is placed, however, on the 
fact that such important and perma- 
nent equipment should be provided 
out of school funds in all school dis- 
tricts for every child and not left to 
parent-teacher associations or chance 
gifts. 

It is hoped that these interesting 
items taken from the reports coming 
from Arizona, New York, and Cali- 
fornia, and others which will follow, 
will be suggestive to state, county, 
and local Motion Picture chairmen 
and that they will send in their re- 
ports of their progress and achieve- 
ments. 
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COSMETICS AND THE 
TEEN AGE 
(Continued from page 13) 


comes in precious little jars, but it 
changes to just the right shade when 
applied to the face—and immediately 
the skin will appear freshly pink ang 
white like a rosebud. 

Suggest to your daughter that when 
she buys a lipstick she pick one of 
these new cunning things that smelj 
faintly of flowers and are of a very 
light texture, so as not to give an ar- 
tificial look when applied. These 
tricky lipsticks are incased in lovely 
soft shades of the rainbow and are 
such fun to carry. When she applies 
lipstick, of course she must be very 
careful to take the tip of the finger 
and blend it evenly. How ugly the line 
of a red lipstick on the outside of the 
lips is when the inside has been neg- 
lected. 

Impress upon your daughter that 
always for the best results she must 
have her face evenly lighted when 
applying make-up. During the day she 
can face the light and if it’s evening, 
have the light above her. Make the 
outer girl a pretty sight for all eyes. 

As for eyebrows—perhaps she can 
be persuaded not to pluck them—or 
only the few wild ones that have 
strayed out of place. Nature places 
eyebrows on every face where they 
are the most becoming. And as for 
mascara and eyebrow pencil—they 
will make her look lots older, and 
hard. Naturally, if her eyebrows are 
colorless, aS so many of them are, 
let her use an eyebrow pencil as nearly 
as possible the color of her hair. 
Moistening the tips of the fingers and 
running them over the eyebrows and 
lashes helps to shape them, or in the 
evening a small amount of white vase- 
line on the eyelashes and brows will 
make them look darker and add a 
sparkle to the eye itself. 

Point out to your daughter that 
from morning until night she must 
treat her face with respect, by never, 
never applying make-up without first 
removing the old. 

She is helped to absorb good taste 
in cosmetic use by the atmosphere 
she lives in. If a mother uses too much 
make-up, poorly applied, the chances 
are that her daughter will do likewise. 
Tasteful use of cosmetics by the older 
women in the family does much 
toward guiding the girl who is just be- 
ginning to pay attention to her face. 

And whenever you see a little girl 
with a lovely skin—and fifteen years 
later see the same youngster grown 
up with an exquisite skin—it isn’t 
merely a coincidence. It is usually the 
result of planning and thinking out on 
the part of a careful mother or other 
competent adviser. 
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Carolina. 

Mr. Harry Langworthy, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Gloversville, New 
York. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, Bureau Parent 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Dr. William McAndrew, Editor, School 
and Society, Orienta Point Apart- 
ments, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Dr. Harry Overstreet, College of the 
City of New York, New York City. 

Judge Fred Raymond, 641 Prospect 
Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Dr. William L. Russell, New York Hos- 
pital, Psychiatric Clinic, 525 E. 68th 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Carson Ryan, Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Robert Sproul, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Edward Thorndike, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Mr. Melville Threlkeld, Matson Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 

Dean Willis L. Uhl, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California. 

Dr. F. J. Zimmerman, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Dr. George F. Zook, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morse Cartwright, American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





Mirzs. J. K. PETTENGILL, First Vice- | 


President of the Congress, led a panel 
discussion at the convention of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in Chicago on June 25. She also pre- 
sided at the Parent-Teacher Section 
meeting of the National Education 
Association Convention in Denver, 
Wednesday, July 3. The subject of the 
section meeting was “A Guidance Pro- 
gram for Home and School.” 


Dr. Lillian R. Smith, Summer Round- 
Up Chairman, spoke on the topic, “In- 
fluencing Family Attitudes Toward 
Tuberculosis Through Parent-Teacher 
Cooperation,” at the Sociological Sec- 
tion of the Convention of the National 
Tuberculosis Association at Saranac 
Lake, New York, Wednesday, June 26. 

a s a 


At the National Convention in Miami, 
the following new officers were elected 
for conference groups for 1935-36: State 


Presidents’ Conference: Mrs. A. R. Wil- | 


liams, Illinois, President; Mrs. Charles 
D. Center, Georgia, Secretary. For the 
National Chairman’s Conference, Miss 
Julia Wright Merrill, of Chicago, is 
Chairman, and Mr. B. H. Darrow, Ohio, 
Secretary. And for the State Presi- 
dents’ Club, Mrs. W. Sumner Covey, 
Florida, is President, and Mrs. James 
Fitts Hill, Alabama, Secretary. 
a - - 


Daily round-table discussions in 
parent education were conducted by 
Alice Sowers, Parent Education Spe- 
cialist for the National Congress, at the 
Denver University Summer Conference, 
June 18-28. Parent-teacher workers, 



























Tue slightest objection- 
able odor about a toilet is a sure sign of 
insanitation. Germs are breeding there and 
the toilet is a menace to health. A clean 
toilet is safe and sanitary. Purifying the 
toilet bowl is no longer an unpleasant task. 


Just shake a little Sani-Flush in the bowl 

(follow directions on the can). Flush the 

| toilet and your job is done. No scrubbing 

or scouring. No work at all! Yet the porce- 

lain gleams like new. Germs are swept 
away. Odors go. 


Sani-Flush does something that no other 
method can do. It purifies the hidden trap, 
beneath the bowl. Sani-Flush is «so effec- 

| tive for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
and hardware stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


emergency parent education leaders, | 


nursery school teachers, and home 
economics teachers attended the con- 
ference. 

. am 5 


Parent-teacher association members 
had a full day devoted to their particu- 
lar problems at the annual Farm and 
Home Week program at Massachusetts 
State College in Amherst, July 23 to 26, 
with the _ parent-teacher program 
scheduled for the latter date. Mrs. Paul 
Kelsey, President of the Massachusetts 
Congress, was one of the speakers. The 
opening topic was “Why a Parent- 
Teacher Association?” and other sub- 
jects on the program were as follows: 
“Local Associations,” “Education for 
Parenthood,” and “Demonstration of a 
Model P. T, A. Meeting.” 


The following members have been 
appointed to the Joint Committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the National Education 
Association: 

Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent, Chester 
County Schools, West Chester, Pa. 
Myrta Porter, Dean of Girls, State High 

School, Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Charles F. Pye, President, Iowa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jessie Cleveland, Grade Supervisor, 
McCook, Nebraska. 

E. E. McMillan, Principal, North High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Sani-Flush ...... 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





Mrs. Mary Pilcher, Dean of Girls, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Meta Steinhausen, Dean of Girls, 
Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York. 

Mrs. E. C. Stopher, President, Ohio Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Kent, 
Ohio. 

Genevieve Johnson, Dean of Girls, San 
Jacinto High School, Houston, Texas. 

Lillian Minor, Supervisor, Norfolk 
County, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Jessie Coope, Dean of Girls, McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Lansing, Michigan. 

Mr. Harry Langworthy, Superintendent 
of Schools, Gloversville, New York. 

Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Fourth Vice- 


President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Mrs. Mabel Clark, Hastings, Michigan. 
Reyburn Higgins, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Margaret M. Marble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clara K. Sterk, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Faye Read, Director Ex Officio, Nation- 
al Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Pueblo, 


Colorado. 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Minnesota 


ID you ever stand in an air castle 
DD whose airy turrets and towers of 
fancy had taken visible shape? You 
may do so any day if you come to the 
Eugene Field School, Minneapolis, and 
pass through the wide, pleasant hall 
to a small north room. It used to be 
an extra room used for remedial and 
film work. Now it is the Eugene Field 
Library. 

The little library is well furnished 
materially but as I stood in the center 
of it the other morning I could see the 
ghosts who would haunt it forever- 
more. They swirled about me; the 
dreams that started it; the determina- 
tion and vision of the principal; the 
gift of $125 that encouraged the idea; 
the cooperation and unfailing enthu- 
siasm of the P. T. A. president; the 
bundles of old papers lugged to school 
by willing youngsters for paper sales; 
parents dancing at a party for the 
library fund; the applause from a 
crowd who made a vaudeville night a 
success; the sweet seriousness of the 
departing 6A’s as they donated forty 
dollars; the busy mothers bending over 
boiling candy that would be changed 
to pennies; washings hurried and iron- 
ings left undone as mothers gave their 
time to come to school that the air 
library might become a reality. And 
now, here it is at last, a functioning, 
permanent joy. 

Patterning the new library as near- 
ly as possible after public libraries, 
the librarian of the Minneapolis School 
Board made the fundamental selec- 
tion of books, cataloguing them after 
the Dewey decimal system. Pupils 
from the 6A grade were only too 
thrilled to be allowed to make out slips 
and paste book pockets and date slips 
in the new books and arrange them on 
the shelves. 

While the library was taking shape, 
the teachers were instructing all the 
children in their classrooms as to the 
use of the library. The children learned 
what the code numbers of the books 
represented, the charging system, and 
where on the shelves they could find 
the books they wanted. They learned 
about fines and the care of books, and 
after the P. T. A. members had had a 
chance to see the library in its pristine 
freshness, it began to function. Library 
cards were issued and every room was 
assigned a certain afternoon when its 
pupils might take out books. 

From the beginning, mothers and 
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children have assisted the chairman in 
keeping the library open. Mornings, 
some privileged 6A child changes the 
stamp, shelves books, checks up on the 
returns, and sees that the library is in 
order. The librarian for each afternoon 
is a mother who has signed up for three 
hours’ service and the chairman re- 
ports that mothers regard the job as 
a treat, welcoming it as a change in 
their ordinary routine, and feeling that 
an afternoon as librarian opens up new 
vistas. These mothers become ac- 
quainted with the school and the 
teachers and acquire an insight into 
the children’s literature which they 
may not have had the opportunity to 
do before. In this service has been 
found that perfect link between moth- 
er, teacher, and child that the parent- 
teacher association is always striving 
for, but many times fails to accom- 
plish. If the Eugene Field Library is 
spreading cultural knowledge among 
its children, it is doing no less among 
its mothers, for the benefit is mutual. 

The teachers of the lower grades 
(three to six) report that their “‘slow”’ 
reading groups are improving because 
the children, attracted at first by the 
easiest books, are rapidly changing 
their choice to more advanced liter- 
ature—learning by themselves that 
reading, far from being the drudgery 
they had supposed, is an easy way to 
new adventures. The older children 
are thrilled when they visit the public 
library to discover the same familiar 
code numbers that mark their own 
new books. 

And so the library, originating as 
an inspired thought of the principal, 
is now an amazingly integral part of 
that school which my own eight-year- 
old calls “my dear Eugene Field.’’- 
MRs. ELIZABETH BEEBE, Eugene Field 
P. T. A., Minneapolis. 


MAKING A STATE SCHOOL 
CONSCIOUS 
North Carolina 
Taking the leadership in the state 
in urging better schools for the boys 
and girls of North Carolina and better 
paid teachers, the North Carolina 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
made one of its chief objectives of the 
year the task of making the state 
“school conscious.”’ By means of state- 
wide programs, every phase of the 
school situation as it exists in the 
state has been brought to the attention 
of the parents—conditions in the class- 
rooms, teacher load, teachers’ salaries, 
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transportation, library service, health 
service, curriculum changes, cultura] 
skills, etc. Our Public Schools was 
studied by many groups of parents and 
teachers. 

The state president appeared before 
the Appropriations committee of the 
state legislature to press the stand of 
the state Congress in regard to the 
schools, and also spoke in Raleigh be- 
fore hundreds of delegates from al] 
over the state who had come for a 
public hearing in the interest of edu- 
cation. 

Parent education has been another 
objective stressed and several cities in 
the state have had remarkable suc- 
cess with these meetings. In Durham, 
the average attendance at a series of 
parent education meetings on ‘Men- 
tal Hygiene and Child Development” 
was 428 parents. In Greensboro, there 
was an average attendance of 191 
parents. 

Publicity in the state shows growing 
public interest in the Congress. Parent- 
teacher columns and sections in news- 
papers, special editions, and many 
feature articles have appeared 
throughout the state. 

Organization work has been stressed 
this year, and local units in North 
Carolina are better organized than 
ever before in the history of the state 
Congress.—MRs. WALTER J. SEELEY, 
Publicity Chairman, North Carolina 
Congress, 1005 Urban Avenue, Dur- 
ham. 


WISE USE OF LEISURE 
Alabama 


The Gorgas Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, of Toulminville, sponsored a 
class in handicraft during the vaca- 
tion months of June and July, under 
the leadership of a teacher who vol- 
unteered her services as instructor. 
Under her guidance and with the as- 
sistance of some of the parents, a 
group of twenty boys and girls met 
every Tuesday afternoon at the school 
auditorium, where they studied and 
made attractive and useful articles. 

Another aid in fostering rewarding 
leisure-time activities was the Library 
committee, which aided the children 
of this school to get books from the 
public library which is about three 
miles away and not easily accessible 
to many of the children. The children 
brought their cards to a member of the 
committee in their respective neigh- 
borhoods on Tuesday morning. After 
the cards were collected by different 
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members of the committee, the books 
were then brought to the school audi- 
torium where the children called for 
them during the hour of handicraft 
class. A record system was evolved 
whereby books selected would not be 
duplicated for any child.—MkRs. C. C. 
Cox, Corresponding Secretary, Gorgas 
Parent-Teacher Association, Prichard. 


SCHOOL BUILDING REQUESTED 
FOR DANCES 


Arkansas 


The Hot Springs High School Stu- 
dent Council, backed by the parent- 
teacher association, recently petition- 
ed the school board for the use of the 
high school building for social func- 
tions of the students, including the 
holding of their dances in the building. 

The student attitude toward a 
planned social program was summed 
up by the president of the council, who 
said, “Students often wonder why their 
parents and teachers don’t put in as 
much time planning a social program 
as they spend in condemning what 
young people are doing. The sort of 
program the students have in mind 
calls for a wide use of the school build- 
ing. Most high school students like to 
dance and they are going to dance. 
Isn’t it better to let them have their 
dances under the supervision of par- 
ents and teachers in their own high 
school than in a rented public dance 
hall?” 

The parent-teacher association voted 
unanimously to endorse the petition to 
the school board calling for the use of 
the building for these occasions. 
Adapted from The HOT SPRINGS NEW 
ERA. 


STUDENT AID THROUGH LIFE 
MEMBERSHIPS 
California 


By the sale of State Life Member- 
ships at $25 each, a considerable sum 
of money is made available each year 
for our Student Loan Revolving Fund, 
from which worthy students may bor- 
row for their needs. During 1934-35, 
$4,400 was loaned. 

A student who secures a loan must 
be of good character and have a high 
Scholastic standing. Applicants for 
loans are requested to file a statement 
of their present financial condition 
and future plans. 

Many students have borrowed from 
this fund to finance the education 
which otherwise they would have been 
unable to secure. There is always a 
long waiting list of applicants, but we 
hope to be able to supply all those who 
qualify. Each borrower starts to pay 
back his loan in instalments as soon as 
he is out of school and earning money. 
According to the last report, students 
have been very faithful about paying 
their loans. More than $1,000 has been 


repaid this year. Three students have 
repaid their entire loan. 

Most of our districts, councils, and 
local units budget funds each year to 
pay for Life Memberships, but others 
raise money by cake and candy sales, 
penny marches, and evening enter- 
tainments. 

We sold 193 Life Memberships from 
April 1, 1934 to April 1, 1935, an in- 
crease of thirty-nine over last year. 
We hope to have a larger gain next 
year to aid more young people in get- 
ting an education.—Mrs. W. J. GER- 
RISH, State Life Membership Chair- 
man, 1325 Excelsior Boulevard, Oak- 
land. 


THE IMPORTANT BUSINESS OF 
CHOOSING OFFICERS 


Hawaii 


Local units of the Hawaii Congress 
are given this good advice in the 
P. T. A. Department of the Hawaii 
Education Review: 

“Within the next few months new 
officers will be elected for all parent- 
teacher associations in the territory. 
It is most important that the nominat- 
ing committees consider seriously not 
only the requirements of the office, but 
the definite qualifications of all can- 
didates considered. Perhaps these 
come in almost this order: 

“Personality. Choose leaders who 
inspire confidence and enthusiasm; 
people who are friendly. Strife within 
an executive board may wreck the 
usefulness of an entire organization. 

“Ability and familiarity with the 
work are equally important. Select 
your officers from smong those who 
have worked with the organization 
and attended meetings regularly. A 
college education and standing as an 
executive in the community do not 
necessarily mean a good parent-teach- 
er leader, but interest and understand- 
ing of the problems and aims of parent- 
teacher work are of paramount im- 
portance. 

“Accessibility of officers is also of 
great importance. If it is too difficult 
to reach them, matters of importance 
may not be acted upon in time, or the 
decisions may have to be made by 
others. 

“Last, but by no means least, see 
that your officers-elect have a deep 
sense of responsibility so that their 
duties will be discharged promptly and 
properly under all circumstances. 

“Be careful that politics play no 
part in your decisions. 

“A P. T. A. started and continued 
on this basis of experience and inter- 
est will grow with the years. An un- 
trained body of officers each year means 
a retraction of steps. Often hesitancy 
to accept the responsibilities will hold 
back some members; make it clear 
that they are not working alone, but 
that the various officers and chairmen 
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of the Hawaii Congress are ready to 
help them at any time. 

“Build your organization as you 
would a wall—each year a firmly ce- 
mented row of intelligent interest; 
strive to elect those officers who can 
definitely add to its strength.” 


HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED 
Idaho 


In accordance with Mrs. Bradford’s 
message of January, 1934, the Roose- 
velt P. T. A. decided to take the initia- 
tive in doing something to help unem- 
ployed young people of Nampa. Repre- 
sentatives of other associations of the 
city were invited to meet with a 
Pp. T. A. committee and a represen- 
tative from the school board to work 
out a plan whereby these unemployed 
might be occupied with learning some 
profitable trade. 

The “Trades Commercial Course,” 
financed by federal aid, was begun. It 
included carpentry work for the boys 
and sewing classes for the girls. Be- 
cause of the interest shown it was 
necessary to start a night class of 
individual sewing in October. At the 
present time there are ten girls in the 
day class, eight of whom are doing 
commercial work. As a result of their 
training in sewing, girls who were 
formerly unemployed are now making 
and selling swagger suits, formal and 
informal coats and dresses, as well as 
making clothes for themselves.—MRs. 
CLARENCE L. Woop, President, Roose- 
velt P. T. A., 916—9th Avenue, South, 
Nampa. 


FOOD FOR THE UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED 
Texas 

Assistance for underprivileged chil- 
dren has been the chief aim of the 
Robert E. Lee Association, Childress, 
this year. Hot lunches for the school 
children of the unemployed have been 
furnished during the entire year, in 
cooperation with the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief. We have also assisted 
other public service organizations in 
clothing drives. Many children would 
have been unable to attend school had 
our association not supplied them with 
clothing and school materials. 

The Robert E. Lee unit is one of the 
eight superior associations of this dis- 
trict of the state. The regular meetings 
of the association are held at night, in 
order that the fathers, who comprise 
a large percentage of the membership, 
may attend. The members are very 
much interested in the National Study 
Course, the Child Study Club, and the 
Radio Listeners Group.—MRs. BELVES 
BAILEY, Publicity Chairman, Childress. 


MUSIC BY THE P. T. A. 
Nebraska 
A spring music festival was spon- 
sored by the Lincoln Council of Parent- 
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Teacher Associations. Each local 
P. T. A. glee club appeared with its 
director one evening, and a mass en- 
semble chorus, composed of mother- 
singers from the sixteen local glee 
clubs, was heard on the second night 
of the festival. Another feature was a 
mixed ensemble which sang numbers 
by Lincoln composers. Each evening 
a school had charge of the ushering, 
and one of the local units was in charge 
of stage decorations. Local music lov- 
ers hope to make this an annual event, 
in which each of the twenty-nine local 
parent-teacher units will be repre- 
sented.—MRs. FRED O. LINGENFELDER, 
Director of Publicity for the Lincoln 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 3400 N Street, Lincoln. 


CONFERENCES STIMULATE 
INTEREST 
New York 


The Genesee Valley District Caravan 
was planned for the purpose of pepping 
up lagging units and interesting new 
groups in organizing. The caravan con- 
sisted of a number of cars carrying 
district board members, their hus- 
bands, and several men officers of the 
Rochester Council to the counties of 
Monroe, Livingston, Wyoming, and 
Wayne. Principals and interested par- 
ents of the larger schools in these 
counties were asked to attend the 
meetings, learn the meaning of the 
P. T. A., and its functions. 

In order to present the work attrac- 
tively and as clearly as possible, a 
symposium, “The P. T. A. at Work,” 
was given. Each member of the board 
answered three questions concerning 
her field of work. The meetings were 
very well attended, and many super- 
intendents who were unfamiliar with 
parent-teacher work—and not inter- 
ested—derived a great deal of benefit 
from the discussions. Many contacts 
were made, and the formation of a 
number of new units is expected.— 
Adapted from the NEW YORK PARENT- 
TEACHER. 


SOCIABILITY TO THE FORE 


Connecticut 

The Devon School P. T. A.’s aim for 
the current year was “Get Acquainted” 
and now, at the season’s close, we feel 
that it has been accomplished. Our 
membership has greatly increased and 
more fathers are constantly joining. 
Social meetings, held for the purpose 
of enabling members to become ac- 
quainted with each other, and regular 
meetings have been largely attended. 
Much credit is due our Room Mothers 
committee, through whose efforts as 
many as 200 parents have attended an 
evening meeting. All room mothers 
have been assigned to cover various 
districts, and telephone squads have 
been formed to insure large atten- 


dance. Besides the regular monthly 
prize to the room having the largest 
number of parents present, an extra 
prize has been given at the evening 
meeting to the room having the most 
fathers in attendance. 

Our topic for the year, “‘Greater Se- 
curity for Youth,” has been covered 
monthly by speakers whose talks re- 
lated to this subject. Among other 
activities, these may be mentioned: 
Dental clinic attention was provided 
for needy children; new books were 
installed in the town and school libra- 
ries; dark curtains were obtained for 
the school auditorium windows to en- 
able the showing of motion pictures; 
badges of honor were provided for the 
boys and girls of the Civic Club’s safe- 
ty patrol. 

To raise our budget for the year, 
one large card party and two operettas 
were given. The first operetta, ‘San- 
ta’s Toy Shop,” was given by pupils 
of the lower grades, and the second 
one, “Green Cheese,” by pupils of the 
upper grades. In February a turkey 
dinner was given for the school faculty 
in appreciation of their cooperation 
during the operettas.—MRSs. GEORGE 
W. COULMAN, Publicity Chairman, 
Devon School P. T. A., 489 Naugatuck 
Avenue, Devon. 


THE P. T. A. IN THE COUNTRY 
Colorado 


Rural units of Larimer County pro- 
moted the following projects during 
the past year: 

Estes Park sponsored Camp Fire 
gzioups; served hot lunches to school 
children; worked to secure rigid con- 
trol of sale of liquors and tobaccos to 
minors; and purchased a cyclorama 
for the school auditorium. This P. T. A. 
has the highest standard rating in the 
county. 

The other rural associations in the 
county, District No. 10, Observatory, 
Cache la Poudre, Big Thompson, Fossil 
Creek, and Masonville, carried on 
various types of activities during the 
year. A number of them have used 
some or all of the programs suggested 
for rural units in the Colorado Parent- 
Teacher Bulletin. 

Several new parent education groups 
have been organized in the county, 
among these a high school group, and 
the old ones have continued their work 
very successfully. This is the first year 
Larimer County has had mothersing- 
ers and four groups have been organ- 
ized.—COLORADO PARENT-TEACHER. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
DRAMATIZATION 
Florida 


“Education Through Dramatiza- 
tion” was the year’s program theme 
of the Concord Park Elementary 
P. T. A. of Orlando, with plays pre- 





sented by pupils of different grades 
for monthly meetings. At the Decem- 
ber evening meeting pupils of ajj 
grades presented a Christmas operetta, 
“At the End of the Santa Claus Train,” 
with a record-breaking attendance. 
These programs have been most edy- 
cational and entertaining, and created 
the keenest interest in members and 
visitors. 

Presentation of these plays inspired 
the project of a costume wardrobe, 
which was made and filled with do- 
nated costumes. With our beautify! 
stage scenery, costumes, and student 
actors, “Education Through Drama- 
tization” was a decided success.—Mrs. 
W. W. WHARTON, President, Concord 
Park P. T. A., Orlando. 


A PROFITABLE YEAR 
Vermont 

The Vermont Parent-Teacher Bul- 
letin reports the following interesting 
activities of its local units in a recent 
issue. 

The South Bristol P. T. A. is im- 
proving the school playground. 

The P. T. A. of School No. 6 in Corn- 
wall reports that all but two families 
in the district are represented in their 
organization. 

The Granville Corners P. T. A. has 
been paying for dental work for the 
children and has helped on the hot 
lunch project. Plays have been given 
by the children; various parties have 
been held, including Valentine and 
Hallowe’en; and a sale of useful 
articles has also helped to raise funds. 

The South Lincoln association 
canned vegetables to help with the 
school lunches. 

In New Haven, the P. T. A. pays 
one-half the salary of a music teacher, 
sponsors medical inspection in the 
school, and plans to do some necessary 
follow-up work. A Tag Day is one of 
the methods used to raise funds. 

In Salisbury, as in some other 
schools, each child has brought his 
own hot dish or drink and these have 
been reheated at the school. 

In Manchester the four organiza- 
tions have been busy with dental 
clinics and in furnishing milk for 
undernourished children. 

Colchester has held largely attend- 
ed monthly meetings and has met her 
three obligations and given contribu- 
tions to Children’s Aid. Hot lunches 
are being served daily to 100 children 
in the Union School sponsored by the 
P. T. A. and Better Homes Club. All 
rural schools have lunches under 
VERA. Clothing for needy children 
has been purchased and school yard 
equipment has been kept in repair. 

The Greensboro Bend P. T. A. served 
hot lunches to thirty-six children. They 
also packed nine Christmas boxes with 
nuts, candy, fruit, jelly, ete., for the 
poor and shut-ins. 
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BOOKSHELF 


HE development of the child’s 
TW sociat understanding is an avowed 
goal of present-day education, though 
it is true that practice often limps be- 
hind theory. Several recent books 
voice a consciousness of that goal, and 
point out ways of arriving at the ideal. 

The 1935 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is called 
SocIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION 
(Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation. $2). Its object is to provide 
aid to school men who are trying to 
devise better social curricula in their 
towns and cities. It reviews the nature 
of recent social trends as expressed in 
current economic problems, in plans 
for economic security and a better 
social life, and in greater government 
control. It also points out the work 
that must be done by education in fit- 
ting people to understand and live the 
good life under new circumstances. 

“In a period of social transition,” 
says one of the contributors, John L. 
Childs, assistant professor of educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, “leaders of a public under- 
taking such as education should not 
try to play the game safe—merely 
attempting to follow the lead of their 
society. . . . Confronted by a rapidly 
changing economy, American edu- 
cators cannot serve the youth of our 
country by continuing to make them 
intellectually and emotionally loyal to 
many of the doctrines contained in our 
traditional social philosophy. ... The 
formulation of new social hypotheses 
based on fearless social analysis is 
something American youth has a right 
to expect of those who serve as edu- 
cators at the present time.” 

This quotation shows the forward- 
looking nature of the contents of this 
book. Though not easy reading, it is 
full of meat and material for earnest 
debate among thoughtful people. 

ORIENTATION OF YOUTH 

Another indication of the growing 
tendency toward the development of a 
social consciousness is to be found in 
an orientation handbook for older 
pupils called SOCIAL STUDIES, edited 
by William McAndrew (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.60). Fifteen men and 
women known in the world of edu- 
cation or public life, including Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have contribu- 
ted the chapters. 

This is a textbook suitable for either 
junior or senior high school use. It 
“considers how to get on in school 
and discusses the problems of the days 
immediately following.” Chapters 
center, first, in the relation of the 
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young person to the school; second, 
in his relation to himself; third, in the 
relation between him and his com- 
munity. At the end of each chapter 
there is a good reading list. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN 
Still another book in the same gen- 
eral field is THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, by Mary M. Reed 





From Dawn Boy of the Pueb- 


los, by Lena Becker Scott 


and Lula E. Wright (New York: 
Scribners. $1.50), with an introduc- 
tion by Patty Smith Hill. 

Dr. Hill’s introduction, as it traces 
the evolution of the teaching of social 
sciences to little children, gives an 
able history of progressive education 
in kindergartens and primary schools, 
and can be recommended to any who 
desire concise information on that 
subject. The point is made that edu- 
cators have been too prone to pin 
children down to the printed page and 
have utilized too little the educational 
value of first-hand experience. The 
book by Dr. Reed and Miss Wright 
gives a curriculum plan for child de- 
velopment through social science ex- 
periences: to put it concretely, through 
such activities as caring for poultry, 
cooking, building, visiting a milk- 
bottling plant, going to the railroad 
station or the dock. Dr. Hill says that 
it does not mean simply “letting chil- 
dren do as they please.” 

The teacher’s problem is to create 
for the children an environment suited 
to their nature, likely to provide 
them with opportunities for learning 
through experience, and conducive to 
their gradual growth into an intelli- 
gent attitude toward adult problems 
—in short, to give them experiences 
that will help them to manage their 
lives usefully and happily. Can we ask 
more than that of education ? 


AFTER THE DOCTOR COMES 


HOME NURSING HINTs, by Grace L. 
Smith (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publish- 
ing Co. $2), is a simple, comprehensive 
manual to supplement the orders given 
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WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


by the family physician. Some of the 
most valuable chapters are on bed- 
making for the sick, irrigations of eye 
and ear, how to give various types of 
baths, and diets for various diseases 
that respond to nutritional treatment. 

One piece of good advice: “‘Go and 
get your body serviced once in a while 
and let your car suffer for a month 
and you will be able to enjoy your car 
for a longer period.” 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE (New 
York: The Grolier Society. Artcraft 
binding, $79.90; cloth, $69.90) is cele- 
brating its silver anniversary. For 
twenty-five years boys and girls have 
been slaking their thirst for knowl- 
edge at this copious fountain, and for 
twenty-five years the editors have 
been continually at work revising and 
improving it. The Silver Jubilee Edi- 
tion of 1935 has several new articles 
and new “Things to Make and Do.” 
There are many new or revised Won- 
der Questions, such as: What is 
“heavy” water? What are the Modern 
Olympic Games? Why are we like 
our parents? (with charts). There are 
also new pictures, and changes and 
additions in the departments of Won- 
der, Poetry, Stories, and Golden Deeds. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with THE BooK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, it should be said that it is a 
twenty-volume encyclopedia for chil- 
dren; yet more than an encyclopedia, 
for its fundamental purpose is to 
stimulate a love of readiiig and a quest 
for knowledge. It contains readable 
articles profusely illustrated, answers 
to almost every conceivable question 
that children can ask, and examples of 
good literature within their range of 
enjoyment. Used at home, it will tempt 
children to browse and explore and 
enrich their cultural and informa- 
tional background. Used in libraries, 
it supplements encyclopedias of the 
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The Petershams illustrated The 
Story Book of Earth’s Treasures 
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alphabetically-arranged kind. And 
used in schools, it provides material 
for project study, to which end an 
additional volume has been prepared, 
giving 500 lesson units with references 
to articles by volume and page. 

The arrangement of the BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE is topical, and the index, 
contained in Volume 20, is easily used 
once a child masters the simple in- 
structions. 

The Grolier Society is to be con- 
gratulated on this new edition. 


Summer reading for girls in their 
younger teens might well include Ger- 
trude Crownfield’s new book, TRAITOR’S 
TORCH (Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2). 
Mrs. Crownfield has written several 
stories about events of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and has made herself 
familiar with the social and military 
history of the time, particularly in 
the region of New York, Long Island, 
and Connecticut. The scene of TRAI- 
TOR’S TORCH is laid largely in New Lon- 
don, and on the land and waters there- 
about. It is concerned with the four- 
teen-year-old daughter of a patriot sea 
captain, his double-dealing business 
partner, and the burning of New Lon- 
don under the direction of Benedict 
Arnold. Not as finished in its work- 
manship as the rest of its author's 
books have been, it is nevertheless 
quick-moving, and emotionally and 
historically satisfying. 


Lena Becker Scott, author of DAWN 
BoY OF THE PUEBLOS (Philadelphia: 
Winston. $2), was a long-time student 
of the American Indian, especially of 
life among the people of the pueblos. 
Though she wrote much for periodi- 
cals, this is her first important book, 
and her last, for she died soon after 
it was finished. It is a story of a 
Pueblo boy who was trained to be a 
silversmith, became acquainted with 
an American dealer in curios and was 
taken on a visit to New York, but 
returned to his own people. Mary 
Austin, distinguished authority on 
Indian lore, has contributed an intro- 
duction to the book, and the remark- 
able illustrations are by W. Langdon 
Kihn, who is famous for his portrayal 
of Indian life. The book is likely to 
inspire in young white Americans an 
appreciation of Indian character and 
culture. 


Many children have the Petersham 
habit and a very good habit it is. By 
pen and pencil and paintbrush Maud 
and Miska Petersham have made 
colorful and romantic stories out of 
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everyday things. Their latest work is 
THE STORY BOOK OF EARTH’S TREA- 
SURES (Philadelphia: Winston. $2.50), 
a record, in picture and narrative, of 
earth’s four great gifts to mankind 
—gold, iron, coal, and oil. First they 
tell how the treasure was originally 
discovered, then ancient methods of 
procuring it, bits of legend and history 
regarding it, and modern methods of 
mining and manufacturing. Along 
with the text go the even more graphic 
pictures, which are based on the find- 
ings of archaeologists, on old prints, 
and on present-day processes. It is a 
marvel that so much information, ad- 
venture, and juvenile entertainment 
can be contained within a single book 
of moderate size about common 
things. 
REVIEWS IN BRIEF 

RADIO AS A CULTURAL AGENCY 
(Washington: National Committee 
on Education by Radio. Free). A re- 
port of a conference held in Wash- 
ington, May 7-8, 1934, by the National 
Committee on Education by Radio 
(not to be confused with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion which has its headquarters in 
New York). The addresses and dis- 
cussions given in this 150-page pam- 
phlet bring out interesting views on 
radio use and control, particularly in 
regard to satisfying the wholesome 
needs and desires of listeners, safe- 
guarding youth, supporting the best 
programs, and giving live controver- 
sial issues and responsible minorities 
a fair chance. 


CURRICULUM TRENDS, by Laura 
Zirbes. (Washington: Association for 
Childhood Education. 35 cents.) An 
analysis of present-day curriculum 
changes as reflected in educational 
magazines, professional books, and 
doctorate theses; and a challenge to 
educators to make their curricula 
agree in fact with their own new 
awareness of social values. Valuable 
reading for any one who has influence 
on school courses and methods. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN’S PLAYGROUND, by George D. 
Butler in consultation with Lee T. 
Hanmer and Clarence Arthur Perry. 
(New York: National Recreation As- 
sociation. 40 cents.) A definite and 
well authenticated estimate of the 
amount of land needed for play- 
grounds of different types, and prac- 
tical suggestions about apparatus and 
use. Standard estimate—three and a 
half—preferably four—acres in every 
neighborhood where the _ potential 
child population is 600. 


THE LAND OF MAKE BELIEVE, by 
Jaro Hess. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
The Child’s Wonderland Co. $1.) 4 
large, colored pictorial map for nurs. 
ery wall or primary school, depicting 
the habitats of favorite characters in 
children’s literature, such as Little 
Bo-Peep, Cinderella, Peter Pan, Dap- 
ple Gray, and about thirty more. 





Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of 
the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and 
the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany, a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


American Can Company 2nd Cover 
American Seating Company 31 
Calvert School ae Roeassareatl 3 


H. J. Heinz Company 30 and 4th Cover 
Hygienic Products Company, The 43 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek 3rd Cover 
Johnson & Johnson 29 


Parke, Davis & Company 27 











In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
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HOLD EVERYTHING. 





T’S abig adventure for the little fellow, 
| with plenty of doubt about the out- 
come. But there isn’t much doubt about 
the sturdiness of those legs! . . . or who 
saw to it that proper diet, ample in all 


essentials, helped them grow that way. 


More and more mothers are learning 
how canned baby foods help meet infant 
food requirements — how sealed-cooking 
in the can helps to conserve the precious 
vitamin C, so liable to destruction by air 
and heat. But what so many mothers 
may not realize is that all canned foods 


are cooked in the same way—and that this 
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vitamin which the canning 
procedure protects, is impor- 


tant all through the growing years. 


Moreover, sealed-cooking conserves 
other important food values. When you 
cook foods at home, soluble minerals may 
be poured away in the cooking water. But 
in canning, foods are sealed-cooked in a 
limited amount of water—soluble essen- 


tials remaining within the ean. 





The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the statements in this adver- 
tisement are acceptable to the 
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Committee on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 
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230 Park Averue. New York 
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TmeD with play and nearly 
ready for bed, little children 
should always have light, 
nourishing, easily-digested 


foods for their evening meal. 


Most mothers have recog- 
nized this rule for years. But it is given special 
point by scientific tests recently made at a large 
university. Over a period of months, eight nor- 
mal, healthy children were carefully observed, 
and their sleep measured by a recording device. 

It was found that after a supper of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and milk they slept with nearly 30% 
fewer movements than after eating heavy, “hard- 


to-digest” food. And even when they ate their 











customary simple meal they 
slept 14% less soundly than 


on the “Corn Flakes” nights. 


Here are the reasons: Kel- 
logg’s are nourishing, but very 
easy to digest. They restore 
energy without overloading little stomachs. And 
they’re a pleasant meal—appetizing. Every child 
loves their crispness and delicious flavor. 

Try this tested plan for sleep in your own 
family. Your children will get more refreshing 
rest — wake with brighter eyes. 

All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Oven- 


fresh in the red-and-green package. Ready to 


serve. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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CANAPES « SANDWICHES 


SS 
TO BE A SALAD WIZARD 


Get el nagic. 
This n quekly. 


SALAD MAGIC™ 


Secrets of smug hostesses who serve those ravishing 





new salads are revealed in this 100-page book * 


Brien have happened in the art 
of saladry. Almost overnight a 
new technique has flashed upon 
the scene, which creates in the 
salad a memory to toy with. 


The whole thing becomes simplic- 
ity itself on the pages of this newsy 
book of salad wizardry —the Heinz 
Salad Book. See what’s in it. Thir- 
ty-six thrilling dressing recipes, 
created from three basic formu- 
las—amazing photo-recipes which 
checkmate any chance of failure. 


There are 97 breath-taking salad 
recipes — confections which make 
ordinary salads seem downright 
old-fashioned. There are quick, 
easy ways to conjure tantalizing 
cocktail sauces, canapés, hors 
d’oeuvres, sandwiches and other 
smart-party novelties. 


HEINZ 


PURE VINEGAR 


AND 
HEINZ IMPORTED 
OLIVE OIL 


COSTS ® ONLY 


And why this best-seller for only 
10 cents? Solely to induce you to 
try Heinz Vinegars, Heinz Im. 
ported Olive Oil and other salad 
uplifters of the 57 Varieties. 


Heinz vintage Vinegars, because of 
their mellow, “blendy” nature, in- 
ject a “lift” into dressings. Reason: 
Heinz ages vinegar in the wood 
for months, a secret borrowed 
from the wine growers of France. 


Heinz Imported Olive Oil is the 
pure oil of choice plump Spanish 
olives, pressed by Heinz in Seville, 
fresh from Castilian groves. 


And so we invite you into the 
fast-growing circle of Salad Wiz- 
ards. This saucy coupon brings the 
Heinz Salad Book to your door. 
Mail it with a dime, to H. J. Heinz 
Co., Dept. 135, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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